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“* When spite of cunscience pieqeuse is pursued, 
Man’s nature is unnatural y pleased : 
And what’s unnatural, is painful too—” 


“ Virtue’s foundations with the worlds were laid ; 
Heaven mixed her with our make, and twisted close 
Her sacred interests with the springs of life. 

Who breaks her awful mandate, shocks himself, 
His better self.— Young. 


“Te only child of her mother, and that 
mother a widow”—the early years of Con- 
stance Ellerton were passed in seclusion. Her 
father had died when she was very young, 
leaving to his wife and child but a moderate 
competency ; totally inadequate to the support 
of that splendour, in which they had hitherto 
lived. Mrs. Ellerton, retiring to a small coun- 
try town, devoted herself assiduously to the in- 
struction of Constance. She was a woman of 
strong, and cultivated intellect, united to much 
energy and decision of character. She was 
also a very proud woman, and deeply and bit- 
terly did she feel the change in her situation. 
From the very girlhood of Constance, she had 
cherished the hope that she would marry high- 
ly: and now as she grew up to womanhood, 
crowned with a beauty that gives power like 
the weird spell of old, to woman, the hope grew 
stronger, and more intense. 

Neglect, the general fate of poor relations, 
had not fallen to the lot of Mrs. Ellerton; her 
society was sought with eagerness, her many 
estimable qualities rendering her an object of 
strong attachment to al] those to whom she was 
nearly connected. From motives of economy, 
she refused all invitations to mingle again in 
society, until the education of Constance was 
completed. Mrs. Ellerton’s only sister, Mrs. 
Meredith, had married a gentleman of great 
wealth, and high respectability of character in 
city. It had been the anxious wish of 
this lady, that Mrs. Ellerton and her daughter, 
should spend their winters with her. This, 
however, had been declined; but Constance 
had now reached her eightzenth year, and with 
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a heart full of exulting hope, the mother yield- 
ed to the solicitations of Mrs. Meredith. At 
the period when our tale opens, we find them 
inmates of her home for the coming winter. 

Among the first who singled out Constance 
as an object of marked attention, was Horace 
Stanhope. He had already, though but eight- 
and-twenty, risen high in his profession—the 
law. During business hours, no man could be 
more attentive; but the hours of relaxation 
were devoted to dissipation: much that was 
high and ennobling in his character, lay buried 
beneath the noxious weeds that grow up from 
bad associations. He lost all confidence in his 
kind ; had no faith in the good and excellent ; 
ever upon his lips there was scorn, in the flash 
of his dark eye, incredulity and contempt. 
Men, whose natures harden from contact with 
the world, grow selfish. It was thus with Ho- 
race Stanhope; and strong, and stubborn was 
his belief that among men, the only universal 
creed was selfishness. He was the suitor of 
Constance ; the spell of her wondrous beauty 
was upon him, he longed to make it his own. 
What was his opinion of woman! It had been 
formed among the lost, the d ed, who fold 
over the sex “a mantle dyed in blood.” The 
curse clinging to themselves falls upon their 
associates, who lose the power of appreciating 
woman in her truth and purity. 

They were alone, the mother and daughter. 

* Come hither, and sit down beside me; I 
have much to say to you, my own Constance !” 
and the fair girl sat down on a low stool at her 
mother’s feet, and passing her arm over her - 
knee, looked up into that face that was the sun- 
shine of her existence. No mother could have 
looked upon that child without her heart swell- 
ing within her—so fair! so exquisitely beauti- 
ful was the maiden! The dark, glossy hair, 
fell over a neck soft and snowy as the lace that 
touched it. The fair, white brow, bore the 
stamp of intellect ; the splendid arch of the eye- 
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brow crowned an eye sparkling with hope and 
happiness—yet thoughtful, in its dark and 
tender beauty. The tint of the opening rose 
bud Jay upon the downy cheek, the dimpled 
and expressive mouth! Earnest and confiding, 
and full of woman’s gentleness was that up- 
ward look! the yearning tenderness of the mo- 
ther’s heart rose up to meet it; parting the 
rich hair away from that sunny forehead, she 
bent down and kissed her child, as half uncon- 
ciously she murmured : 

“ My beautiful !”—there was a short pause— 
then gently the mother said—* Let there be 
perfect confidence between us now as ever, my 
Constance. I would speak to you of Horace 
Stanhope, his attentions are very marked, he 
woos you for his wife; and though | have 
formed high hopes for you, my own! they 
would be more than realized by this union. 
You rarely speak of him, yet you seem to take 
pleasure in his society. Will you tell me, Con- 
stance, if he has succeeded in making an im- 
pression upon your heart?” 

“ No, mamma !” was the reply in a very low, 
but distinct tone. Over the face of Mrs. Eller- 
ton there passed a shade of disappointment, she 
was silent for a moment, ere she asked: 

“ He is very handsome—is he not ?” 

“ Very,” was the reply, “ he possesses an in- 
tellectual countenance of the highest order, is 
polished in manners, and captivating in con- 
versation. But mamma,” she continued in the 
low tones of timidity, “he is only the more 
ae on that account, if his character is 

“The reports in regard to him,” replied Mrs. 
Ellerton, “ may be, and nodoubtare, very great- 
ly exaggerated. We cannot shut our eyes to 

e fact of his being much sought after by fash- 
ionable mothers, for their daughters. His great 
wealth, excellent connections, and striking per- 
sonal advantages, render him a very desirable 
match.” 

“ His manner is so full of irony,” said Con- 
stance—“so cutting, so contemptuous! How 
utterly he scorns the world! And, how, upon 
every good action, he sees the dark taint of 
selfishness. One might think that long years 
— passed over him, Jaden with knowledge of 
. evil.” 

“fam surprised,” said Mrs. Ellerton, “I 
thought you admired him ; you evidently take 
great pleasure in his society.” 

“That is true,” said Constance—and she 
coloured deeply—* ofttimes, I have listened with 
intense interest to his exceeding eloquence. 
But, mamma—mamma! is there not danger to 
me in that very fascination! Can I trust one, 
whose heart has hardened in the pursuit of his 
own selfish gratifications! I answered you 
truly, mamma, when I said he had made no im- 
pression on my heart. Oh! I have guarded it 
round and round, my mother, with the faithful 
armour of principle! For there is a power in 
the gifted mind of Horace Stanhope, that if 
once yielded to, would sweep, like the moun- 
tain torrent, all before it!” 

There was a long silence. Mrs. Ellerton 
held commune with her own heart, for it was 


filled with many and agitating emotions. She 
felt that her daughter was right, that there 
was risk in trusting to the future faith of Ho- 
race Stanhope; but ambition roiled its lava 
flood over tee of right. How could he 
tire of Constance?! the bright! the beautiful ! 
Impossible, that he should ever weary of that 
fair and gentle being! and the strong love of 
the mother, too fond, too credulous, echoed— 
impossible ! ‘ 

Long, and earnestly, the daughter watched 
the shadows that came and went over the face 
of her parent ; she could nut understand them, 
she possessed no clue to the master passion 
that had slumbered in the bosom of Mrs. Eller- 
ton. The sunny years of her childliood had not 
been clouded by the useless repinings of her 
mother; she was loved too fondly! 

The decision was made, and once made Mrs, 
Ellerton was not a woman to hesitate further. 
Constance listened in surprise, no unpleasing 
surprise; her young imagination had been 
strongly captivated, she could not look with in- 
difference on one so gifted as Stanhope, but she 
had guarded her heart from every softening in- 
fluence, because she believed him destitute of 
principle. But her doubts vanished, like mists 
before the morning sun, when her mother be- 
came his advocate—that mother had never 
been found wanting! and the trust she had 
given wang all the years of her life, was 
given now, fully and entirely. 

Mrs. Eijlerton spoke of Horace with earnest 
approbation, placing his moral character in the 
very fairest point of view, ascribing to slander 
the injurious reports that defamed it; urging 
upon her daughter the many and great advan- 
tages of such a union, the strong bond of sym- 
pathy that must exist where intellectual attain- 
ments are mutual; and last, though not least, 
the certainty she must ever feel that she was 
wooed for herself alone; and that love once 
awakened in the heart of Horace Stanhope, 
could not fade but with his life. 

Horace was wise in choosing so powerful an 
ally! He had read aright the mind of Mrs. El- 
lerton, and he saw that ambition for herself and 
child, was strong enough to blind her jndgment 
of his character. Before he had sought the 
daughter’s love, he had earnestly solicited the 
mother’s influence; urging his affection with 
the truth and fervour he really felt. Delicately 
alluding to the separation between Constance 
and herself, he said : 

“‘Such separation need never be; it would be 
his pride and pleasure, to be to her in all things 
a son; and while he had a home for his wife, it 
was also one for her mother.” 

The result of Stanhope’s interview with Mrs. 
Ellerton, was the conversation with Constance. 
And the maiden was Joved truly, and well; but 
that love could not shake the settled opinions 
of a life time; and her lover believed, had a 
wealthier suiter wooed, she had been won. He 
had no faith in woman’s love—in woman's con- 
stancy. Yet he deemed that he was loved, 
well as the sex could love; and there was a 
deep, passionate, and heart-stirring sense of 
happiness in watching the gradual, but sure 
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growth of affection in the heart of Constance. 
And oft-times, when the better qualities of his 
mind were in action, he would think—* Oh! 
that it could last, when time and change have 
passed over it! Folly! to hope for aught so 


utterly vain, how soon the world will dim its 
fair and perfect purity !” and back into the old 
accustomed channels, ran the opinions of Ho- 
race, which for a moment had been turned from 
their course, by the truth, sincerity, and fresh- 
ness of feeling, manifested by Constance. 


The wedding was over; the ceremony had 
been performed in the drawing room of Mrs. 
Meredith. .There were a few friends there, 
old friends of the family; but the bride—the 
young! the happy! 


“ She with her bright eyes seemed to be 
The star of that goodlie companie !” 


Oh, she was beautiful! that fair girl in her 
sinless youth! almost shrinking from her own 
sense of deep, unutterable happiness. It was 
not in man to have doubted then, and Horace 
Stanhope felt in his inmost heart, she was true, 
as beautiful ! 

One by one the visiters departed; and they 
were alone, the husband and wife. 

“Have you no misgivings,” said Stanhope, 
as gently he drew her towards him—*no 
doubts, no fears, my Constance, now that you 
are mine forever?” 

* None !” was the reply, “I have given you 
my whole heart; now I may tell you how tru- 
ly, how entirely”—and over the face of that fair 
girl there passed a deep blush, as she murmur- 
ed—*“ my own!” 

“ Bless you, my beloved !” said Stanhope, in a 
tone of deep and strong emotion, “ may I prove 
faithful to the trust you have reposed in me; 
may that gentle and loving heart never know 
a sorrow I do not share!” And Horace Stan- 
hope was sincere; but those who have fettered 
themselves in the iron bondage of immorality, 
pr give no promise, for the time to come; too 
often 


——_— “the future 
As the past hath been, will be.” 


Truly, they loved and tenderly, and the first 
days of their wedded life were days of unuttera- 
ble happiness. Horace Stanhope lon his young 
bride to his own splendid home, and he grati- 
fied her warm heart by making her mother a 
sharer of that home; the mother and child 
dwelt together. Constance was much sought 
after in society, but her husband found her ever 
ready to sacrifice gaiety abroad, to a quiet 
evening with him, His heart was touched 
by her true and entire devotion, his leisure 
hours were passed at home, he rarely went into 
society except with her. In very truth Stan- 
hope feared to trnst himself, he knew the pow- 
er of old habits, old associations; the boundary 
once passed, perchance he could not, if he 
would, return. And Constance was happy— 
aye! upon that sunny brow there never hover. 
edacloud. The dark and tender eyes were 
never dimmed by a tear, save when the heart, 


full of happiness, could not find vent in 
words, and around the dimpled mouth, there 
was ever playing smiles, and a spirit of entire 
content. 

Time rolled on, one year—and yet another, 
Constance was a mother, and Horace Stanhope 
loved the boy, and his wife; yet, there were 
days when he was not there—long nights 
when he came not! The charm of novelty was 
over; he had gratified self all the days of his 
life, old feelings came back again, old habits 
were resuming their sway. 

One morning he came down late to break- 
fast. Constance, and her mother had waited 
long; he looked pale, and harassed. 

“Are you ill!” said Constance, and her 
tones were sad and low—* are you ill my hus- 
— ” Stanhope looked up, her face struck 

im. 

“Should I not ask yon that question?” he 
said, earnestly —“ you look far from well, Con- 
stance.” She made no reply, and Mrs. Eller- 
ton said : 

“T fear she is ill, for many days she has 
looked thus. Don’t you think a journey to the 
country would do you both good? Constance 
is not used to the confinement of the city du- 
ring the warm weather. Her native air would 
recruit her.” Constance looked anxiously upon 
her husband while her mother spoke, but her 
heart sunk when there was no reply. It so 
happened the arrangement intefered very much 
with some plans of his own, laid the night be- 
fore. He expressed the utmost willingness 
that Constance should go, but regretted his own 
utter mability to accompany her. Mrs. Ellerton 
sighed heavily, as she rose up and left the 
room. There was an awkward silence; Stan- 
hope walked to the window, and looked out, ap- 
parently much engaged with what met his eye. 
A soft hand was laid upon his arm, and gently 
Constance said : 

“Unless my husband is anxious I should 
leave him, I will not go this journey without 
him.” 

“ Anxious! what could have put such a 
thought into your head, fair Constance ?”’ and 
he kissed the pale cheek beside him, but as he 
did so, his con"science smote him, for that cheek 
was cold and colourless; yet he made no offer 
to accompany her, nor did he again allude to 
the journey. [t was some few weeks after this, 
Stanhope returned unexpectedly from the 
country, where he had been for several days. 
It was a quiet summer afternoon, not so warm 
as it had been, and Constance had gone out to 
ride. Not knowing this, Stanhope sought her 
in the room she usually occupied, it was in a 
retired part of the house, and looked out into a 
fairy spot of green, that Constance loved for the 
sake of the scented flowers, so filled with re- 
membrances of her childhood! She was not 
there, but. her mother was; and over that mo- 
ther’s face tears had been pouring fast and 
warm. There was no time for concealment, 
Stanhope was in the room, ere she heard his 
step; he looked uneasy. 

“ Has any thing occurred to distress you, Mrs. 
Ellerton? Can I be of any service?” he said, 
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“Tt is better, perhaps, that you have thus 
surprised me,” she replied—* otherwise, I 
might never have gained courage to mention 
that which is wearing away my heart. Oh! 
Horace, I would speak of Constance!” 

“Of Constance !”—and the dark eye-brows 
almost met, for the frown that gathered over his 
forehead was heavy and haughty, and when he 
spoke, it was in the resolved, and stern tone of 
one whose determination was taken—‘“It is 
well—say on!” 

* Not thus, I entreat you! Do not hear me 
thus! It is for my child!” and the mother 
covered over her face, while the tears furced 
their way through the long, thin fingers: but 
the hour of self-abandonment was brief: 

“You once promised me, in time long Lm 
Horace, to be to me in all things a son. Nobly 
have you redeemed that promise—but there 
was another, holier by far. Tenderly to 
cherish her, who has garnered all her hopes of 
earthly happiness in the continuance of your 
love. Have you been faithful to that solemn 
promise! Is the wife like unto the bride? the 
colour is gone from her cheek, her eye is heavy 
and sad, she rarely smiles, it is months since I[ 
have heard the glad laugh, that was music to 
my soul. Turn to her you have forsaken, Ho- 
race, or she will go down in her youth and 
beauty to the grave!” 

She was silent; but her heart grew cold and 
dead within her; upon the rigid and stern 
countenance before her she could trace no ray 
of hope, no shadow of relenting. Slowly and 
deliberately he said : ; 

“ You knew the immorality that stained my 
character, the vices that sullied my reputation; 
knowing these, why did you give me your 
child?” The sharp cry, wrung from the sore 
heart of the mother, told more than words. Re- 
lentlessly he went on: —“ [ will tell you why— 

ou sacrificed your daughter to your own am- 
bition. Now, teach her to bear with a lot, 
neither you, nor she, can alter. Such as I am, 
you have chosen me for a son; and it would be 
wise, Mrs, Ellerton, to make the best of what 
you cannot amend. Hundreds of women situa- 
ted like Constance, console themselves for ne- 
glect, in the glittering round of worldly plea- 
sure; if you are truly her friend, teach her to 
do the same;” and without further word or 
look, he from the room. 

Mrs. Ellerton did not stir, she sat quite still, 
as one deprived of sense and motion. Not a 
single tear escaped from the burning lid, over 
the cheek white with agony; the lips were 
closed, save when they parted with a sad, 
strange sound, that came hollow and gasping- 
ly from her bosom. But at length, her full 
heart found vent in words: : 

“He was right—yes! it was my work, and 
I gave thee to him, my bright one; to him, so 
little worthy, and he is false! False to thee! 
my child! my innoceut!” and long, and bitterly 
she wept the tears of unavailing remorse. As 
she w calm, and reviewed the past, she felt 
that Horace had been unnecessarily stern, and 
she did not doubt it was to prevent all further 
interference on her part. And silently she resol- 


ved never again to intefere, she felt that it was 
not for her to reproach Stanhope; and in her 
heart there was a sustaining hope, that if his 
home was ever a happy one, the love of Con- 
stance must win him back—all her own. Mrs. 
Ellerton knew that men are never won from 
the path of evil, by words of harshness or re- 
proach, and least of all would Horace Stanhope. 
And her determination was rare, as it was ex- 
cellent, to unite with Constance, and by acts of 
gentleness and affection, woo him back to the 
home he had deserted. Late in the afternoon 
Constance returned, and learned with surprise 
her husband’s arrival. Tea waited a long time, 
Constance still urging— 

“ He will soon come—very soon now. Don’t 
you think he will, dear mother?” Mrs. Eller- 
ton thought it doubtful; he might be engaged 
elsewhere; they had better not wait any longer. 
And with a long drawn, and heavy sigh, Con- 
stance acquiesced. Mrs. Ellerton strove to 
enter into cheerful conversation with her daugh- 
ter; she had the child brought in, now a year 
old, and its happy face, and sunny smiles, hed 
their wonted power, to beguile the young mo- 
ther from the contemplation of her own sorrows. 

And now, one hour, another, and yet another, 
was gone, and the long, heavy hours of that 
evening were passed—yet he came not! They 
retired to rest. In her own chamber the de- 
serted wife gave way to the feelings that op- 
pressed her. Slowly, and surely, the conviction 
was stren ning in her heart, that her hus- 
band was faithless—and this side the grave 
there is no pang so bitter! She could not sleep, 
there is no sleep for the wretched; she took the 
light in her hand, and stole with a noiseless 
step to the drawing-room, to watch till he 
came! She sat her down in the arm-chair he 
loved, and clasping her small, white hands, 
tightly together, listened intently, as though 
that would hurry his footsteps. Minutes were 
as hours—oh! she would have given worlds 
to have hastened the course of time! There 
was a weight upon her heart, dull, and heavy; 
cold, shivering fits, would pass over her, and 
she would look around her, as though she ex- 
pected to see the air peopled with the terrors 
that filled her imagination. Slight sounds fell 
upon her ear, like the roll of thunder afar off— 
in the dead stillness of the night it was terrible! 
She heard the key turn, and a step upon the 
stairway; another moment, and Stanhope en- 
tered the apartment. She stood up, with a 
wild, affrighted gaze, and would have fallen, if 
he had not caught her in his arms. 

“Cruel!” she exclaimed, “cruel, to desert 
me thus! Unkind!”—and she wept such tears, 
as should never fall upon the bosom of a hus- 
band. He held her closely to his heart, he 
almost trembled to look upon her. “Con- 
stance,” he said, faulteringly, “why did you 
not go to rest?” She raised herself dantty, and 
with pain, and looking up into his face, she ex- 
claimed, passionatel y— 

_“ My husband! The lone watches of the 
night, are terrible to the sleepless.” Tears 
started into the eyes of Stanhope; he was deep- 
ly moved ; fondiy, he kissed her pale cheek. 
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“ Be happy, Constance; we will. go, to-mor- 
row to the country. And I will remain with 
you, dearest, until you are entirely well.” 

And they went; for two months, Horace 
Stanhope, devoted himself unremittingly to his 
wife, and he was fully rewarded in the health 
and happiness his attention bestowed. The 
child was with them, and Mrs. Ellerton saw 
with delight, the growing fondness the father 
manifested for him. He was a fair, and gentle 
boy, of much beauty and promise, and very like 
his mother. The love of the father, was now 
fully awakened in the heart of Stanhope, and 
there was no fairy vision ofthe future, in which 
that boy did not hold the brightest place! 

They returned to the city. There had been 
no reformation in the character of Stanhope; 
his heart had been moved by the deep sorrow 
of Constance; and, for her sake, he had turned 
aside from the seductive influence of the syren 
Pleasure. When again exposed to temptation 
he yielded; and this time, there was a sense 
of wrong done to Constance, that caused him to 
shrink from her society ; coldness, and alienation 
sprang up between them; the golden link of 
confidence was severed, and there were mo- 
ments of shame and remorse, when Horece 
Stanhope felt, in his inmost heart, that his own 
hand had deait the blow. He clung to the 
child, with a deeper love, as he became more 
estranged from his wife; the pale countenance 
of the mother seemed to reproach him; the wel- 
come of cheerfulness had become dear to him, 
and he loved the sunny smiles of his boy. Yet 
his own conduct had destroyed the gentle gaiety 
of manner, once so beautiful in the character 
of Constance. She could not smile when her 
heart was breaking! 

It was some four months after their return 
from the country, that Stanhope mentioned his 
intention of joining a party, who were to spend 
some days in a neighbouring city. It was one, 
of which Constance very much disapproved, and 
she urged, with more than usual earnestness, 
her desire that he would remain. Stanhope 
refused her far more harshly than was his wont, 
for the simple reason, that he felt she was right; 
that it was a party, discreditable in every way, 
for him to accompany. That night their child 
was taken ill, and deeply wounded as Constance 
had been, she conquered herself sufficiently to 
ask him once more not to leave her, when the 
boy was sick. Stanhope visited the child, said 
nothing of consequence was the matter, and he 
should go; and, when she implored him to re- 
main, he replied in bitter anger, that she made 
a pretext of the child’s illness to detain him, 
when she knew in her heart there was not the 
slightest cause for alarm. Constance burst into 
tears. His eyes flashed, but he rose up and 
left the room, without further comment. 

He started early the next morning. The 
child grew rapidly worse, its disease, the 
measles, putting on the worst form. Man 
cases in the neighbourhood had proved fatal, 
and the heart of eau was full of agitating 
fears. A few days, and there was no hope!— 
Yet the wife did not forget her husband. she 
sent an express for his immediate return. 
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It was night—and the mother watched her 
child—there was another watcher there, who 
felt as a mother unto both—but, watching, and 
care, and fervent love, will not save from the 
tomb; already, the finger of death had moved 
over the face of the child, and the fair and de- 
licate features had shrunk as he touched. 

Strong, and pure, and steadfast is a mother’s 
love; unsullied by “the trail of the serpent,” 
which has dimmed all else. In the hour when 
His body was racked with suffering—His mind 
filled with the mighty thoughts of a world’s 
salvation—our Saviour remembered that love. 
Unto the disciple he loved best, he said, ‘“* Son, 
behold thy mother!” From that hour to this, 
the strong arm of oppression has been liftin 
from the neck of woman. The mild, and equal- 
izing doctrines of Christianity, are raising her, 
to the station the Creator intended she should 
fill. The same love that filled the heart of her, 
who was “ last at the cross,” was full to over- 
flowing in the warm, and gentle, and generous 
nature of Constance Stanhope. 

Her boy, that in the long hours of desertion, 
had hovered like an angel of light on her path- 
way, that had so often brought forgetfulness, 
that blessed boon of the wretched, to her sad 
and weary spirit. Oh! could it be!—her beau- 
tiful!—The large tears that had gathered in 
the eyes of Constance, as she bent over him, 
rolled down her face, and fell upon his motion- 
less features, he stirred—his eyes opened—he 
knew her! Iler heart throbbed wildly in her 


bosom ; she clasped the soft, little hands, gentl er: 


between her own, murmuring “My baby! 

There was an expression of distress upon the 
countenance of the child, for a single instant; 
but it changed; calm it grew, and gentle; there 
was an effort to speak—it was but a single 
word—* Mother!” and the long, loving gaze, 
fixed in that expression that is so fearful; the 
sight grew dim, and ere the mother could rea- 
lize the truth, he slept the sleep that is forever! 

With a cry of anguish, almost of despair, 
Constance threw herself into the arms of Mrs, 
Ellerton—* Take me away, mother! away from 
this splendid home! He has deserted me—my 
baby is dead! Take me away!”—Closely that 
mother clasped her to her bosom; but her own 
agony was voiceless; in her heart there was 
supplication to Him, who is mighty to save, 

“* Upon my head, oh, God! be the punishment, 
not upon hers !”’ 

Oh! ye, who would sacrifice your children 
for the gold that availeth not—pause while 
there is yet time! The diamond upon the brow 
cannot bring peace to the heart; and, to the 
wretched, splendour is but a false, and hollow 
mockery! Mrs. Ellerton had risked the happi- 
ness of her child, to secure her present station, 
and now, she would have given life itself, to 
have had Constance, free, and happy, an inmate 
of their old cottage home. 

The morrow came; heavily the hours wore 
on; yet, Constance took no note of time; there 
was but one engrossing thought, of which she 
was conscious. Her baby was dead!—gone 
from her, who had no hope save in him! The 
first violence of grief was over, and as she lay 
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upon the sofa, her eyes closed in the heavy 
troubled slumber, of extreme exhaustion. Mrs. 
Ellerton, who had been watching by her side, 
rose up, and with a noiseless step left the apart- 
ment. She longed to look once more upon the 
face of her grandson. She did not weep when 
she looked u the boy, clothed in pure white, 
fit emblem of the robe the immortal part puts 
on; but, there was anguish on the brow, suffer- 
ing and sorrow on the saddened lines of her 
countenance; hers was a grief, chastened by a 
sense of her own great error. As she left the 
room, she heard a step upon the stairway; she 
turned, it was Stanhope; and she knew as she 
looked, he was unconscious of his loss. He 
appruached her eagerly— 

Mls our boy quite senpvered; my dear Mrs. 
Ellerton ?” he said. 

“Did you meet no messenger?” and she 
spoke calmly. 

‘No, to be sure not,” and he changed co- 
lour, though suspicion of the truth, did not cross 
his mind. Mrs. Ellerton laid her hand upon 
his arm, and he followed, as she led into the 
apartment she had just left. They walked to 
the bedside, and Mrs. Ellerton threw down the 
covering. It was done for good purpose, but 
the shock was dreadful. ; 

“My boy! My beautiful!” burst in tones of 
deepest agony from the unhappy man, as he 
wrung his hands, and walked to and fro, in un- 
controllable agitation. f 

“ Better that it should be so!”’said Mrs, Eller- 
ton, and her tones rang, stern and clear, like the 
voice of a prophetess. “ Better that he should 
die, in the sinless time of his childhood, ere the 
polluting example of a father had sent him to 
the grave, in degradation and shame. He died, 
when the voice of that father mingled in the 
reveller’s shout, over the red wine cup! But 
he died before knowledge had become a curse!” 

“No more—in mercy!” he said, shudder- 
ingly; and silently Mrs. Ellerton turned and 
left the room. In the she met Con- 
stance, who had heard the voice of Stanhope, 
and had come fortu to meet him. Mrs. Ellerton 
wound her arms around her— 

“Come back with me, my child, you cannot 
bear further agitation.” 

“ Let me go, mother!” said Constance, as the 
tears rolled down her cheek. “ Let me go—he 
parted from me in anger, he may think, he has 
no claim to my sympathy—and oh! mother, it 
is terrible to bear sorrow alone!” And woman 
is ever thus!—true to the last, and faithful. 
Stanhope was sitting by the bed, he had bent 
down his head upon the pillow, until it touched 
the cold face of his child; he felt an arm thrown 
over him, and the low, faultering tones of his 
wife, fell on his ear. “ Be comforted my hus- 
band!” When he rose up, and looked upon 
the face of Constance he shuddered, wan, and 

e, and worn with Mey | and sorrow, it 
ooked like the face of the dead! She trembled 
and seemed scarce able to stand; he lifted her 
in his arms, and bore her to a sofa, and then he 
knelt down by her side, and asked forgiveness 
for the past. Oh! how entire was that forgive- 
ness! warm from the heart of Constance it came, 





with tears, and blessings, and words of passion- 
ate love! And Stanhope was moved by a power 
too mighty to resist; he laid his head upon his 
knee, and the strong man wept aloud. 


be i be and life are mysteries, both blessing, and both 
t 
And yet how much they teach the heart, of trial and unrest.” 


When the morrow came, Horace Stanhope was 
very ill. It was an illness of many weeks, and 
there were long days and nights, when he had 
no hope of life. He saw his past conduct, in 
its true light; remorse preyed heavily upon him; 
but the low tones of love were ever breathing 
in his ear, and the hand of affection was ever 
ready to smooth the pillow his own crimes had 
made a troubled one. Oh! how he blessed 
her—his own Constance! How he prayed, that 
he might live to reward her true and steadfast 
love to one so little worthy! Ofttimes the 
tears would fill into his eyes, as he watched 
her anxious efforts to relieve him. Gently and 
tenderly Constance strove to draw away his 
thoughts from the past; she could not bear that 
he should suffer for that which had caused her 
such utter wretchedness. 

It was a quiet afternoon. The invalid was 
in the drawing-room, still feeble, but evidently 
regaining strength. He was lying upon the 
oof, when Constance entered. She looked 
very beautiful; upon her fair cheek there was 
a slight colour, and her dark eyes sparkled with 
the light of returning happiness. She held in 
her hand a bright rose, which she had just 
gathered : 

“See, dearest! what I have brought you— 
the first rose from my hot house plant—is it not 
beautiful!” and she held it towards him. He 
took the rose, drawing her gently to him. 

* Oh! Constance, how unworthy I am of such 
affection—of such entire forgiveness! Yet it 
must be sweet to you, to feel you have saved 
your husband from further guilt. Sodeep was 
my own sense of the wrong I had done you, 
that had you deserted me, as I deserved, I must 
have sought dissipation as a resource against 
the horrors of conscience. Oh! if men were al- 
ways wooed from the dark and troubled path of 
sin, by woman’s love and tenderness, few would 
stray therein. Bless you, my beloved, for your 
cheerful and generous trust—it restores to me 
confidence in myself; the gratitude I feel, will 
mingle with the love I bear you, flowing on 
with the stream of time, until the grave shall 
close over it!” ~ 

And Constance Stanhope was blessed, through 
all the days of her after life, with the unchang- 
ing love of her husband. As sunlight to the 
earth, is that love to the heart of woman, who 
has linked her fortunes, and bound up her hap- 
piness, in the truth of another! 


Williamsport, Pa. 


— es 


Solomon has said, “there is nothing new 
under the sun;” and perhaps destruction has 
caused as much novelty as invention; for that 
is often only a revival, which we think a dis- 
covery. 
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Ou! bring me back the spring of life, the blush 
of early youth, 

When I believed the world to be, a world of love 
and truth: 

It seems not now the happy place, I fancied it 
“ s ne,” 

When, in all the warmth of early dreams, I knelt 
me at its shrine. 


Bring back the wooded hills that shade my girl- 
hoods happy home. 


With the mellow sunlight as it fell upon the water's 


m: 

I long to bear the wild bird’s note, sung ’neath the 
greenwood tree, 

And a Echo, giving back, the boatman’s song 
of glee. 


Bring back the friends of other years, the happy 
sister band, 

Whose early love has past away like foot-prints in 
the sand: 

Oh! woo me back the bird-like tones, of voices 
warbling low, 


To the wild music of the woods, I loved so long 
ago. 


Bring back—alas! I ask in vain, they all have 
past away, 

Like roseate clouds, that quickly fade, around the 
close of day: 

The friends are gone, and hushed to rest is gentle 
laughter’s tone, 

And I, in sadness, can but weep, that “I am all 
alone.” Oriana. 

Dayton, 1839. 
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THE MERCHANT FARMER. 


BY 


MRS. S. J. HALE. 


* I'd rather breathe 
One moment's breath, of morning on the hills, 
Than all the Indian woods, that ever burn’d 


On silver censers; and would rat 


see 


One leaf fall from the bough which misses not 
Its loss, than look upon the purple swee 
Of richest tapestries, beflowered with gold."—L. E. L. 


“Tr is over—and I am free!—Ay, free from 
the cares of cash as I was when I entered New 
York, eight years ago. Well, I have wronged 
no one, [ owe no man, and why should I mourn 
over the wreck of my golden dreams? 
free, I can work, and I will yet be happy.”— 
So thought George Waldron as he walked down 
Broadway to the boat that was to bear him from 
the city. It was a hot afternoon, in August. 
The park looked parched and dry as though a 
simoom, from the desert of Africa, had passed 
over it. The tall trees, their once bright heads 
now covered as it were with dust and ashes, 
appeared as mourners over the lost glories of 

ring and summer, many of the stores were 
shut, the streets nearly deserted, while the old 
jail stood up, frowningly over the scene, like the 
genius of evil rejoicing in the desolation around. 

George Waldron felt a sense of relief as from 
a heavy burden, when the boat swept around 
Castle Garden, and he smiled at the delusion 
which could give to its red brick walls and ar- 
tificial decorations, the idea of a garden.— 
“Thank heaven, that I was born al brought 
up in the country,” thought he. 
I am going, not into banishment, but home— 
home!” 

George Waldron was the third and youngest 
son of a small farmer, who lived in Charleston, 
New Hamnpshire ; and he was brought up, as the 
children of the Granite State usually are, to ha- 
bits of persevering industry and firm self-depen- 
dence. George showed early promise of a fine 
intellect, was the best scholar at the village 


I am: 


“T feel that: 


school, and deeply his good parents lamented 
that they were not able to send him to college. 
“ But,” said his father, “I will put him in the 
way of using his head—he shall be a merchant; 
and there is no more honourable or useful pro- 
fession in our land, than the honest, enterpris- 
ing merchant—except the honest, industrious 
mechanic and farmer. On these three pro- 
fessions the prosperity of the country mainly 
depend. My eldest son shall be a farmer; my 
second a mechanic; and George may go intoa 
store.” And thus their destiny was settled.— 
George entered, at the age of fourteen, a store 
in the village, which was about two miles from 
his father’s residence. Here he remained, as 
in duty and by agreement bound, till he was’ 
twenty-one, although he had, during the last 
two years, several tempting opportunities to 
enter the counting houses of Boston and New 
York merchants. But, George listened to his 
parents’ advice, given regularly every evening, 
which he always passed at home.—* Never,” 
said these good parents, “ never for any pros- 
pect of gain, violate an engagement. The 
word of a merchant should be as sacred a8 the 
vow of a christian. You will find, at pity 
one, that you are quite too young to struggle. 
with the cares and duties of a man. And 
George,” his mother would add, “ we shall be" 
so lonely when you are gone away, where we 
cannot see you, only once in a year or two.” 
The last argument always made George feel 
that twenty-one would come soon enough—and 
so it did; for then, though he was free, and felt’ 
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that proud sensation which the thought of ac- 
knowledged manhood raises in the youthful 
bosom, as did the putting on of the toga of the 
Romans; yet he knew he must then leave his 
home and his early friends, and go out to make 
his own way in a world of strangers. He went 
to New York, and in two years was acting 
partner in one of the first and best houses of 
the “Commercial Emporium.” For the next 
five years, wealth flowed in, as though Pactolus 
had rolled its golden sands into the coffers of 
the firm. Every enterprise prospered; they 
counted their gains by hundreds of thousands, 
annually; they were reputed worth millions. 
Then came the “ great fire,’ and the House 
with which Waldron was connected, was 
among the greatest sufferers—followed by the 
panic and commercial distress, the wreck of 
private furtunes and the crash of public associ- 
ations. For some months the firm bore up, 
struggling like a drowning man, to keep above 
the whelming tide; but it could not be done. 
They were compelled to fail, or sustain their 
credit by expedients which would involve others, 
their friends, too, in ruin. They nobly decided, 
as Waldron urged, to bear the burden them- 
selves. They called together their creditors 
who were in the city, gave in a list of all their 
debts, and resigned all their property which 
was found sufficient to clear the demands. And 
thus, after eight years absence, the first seven 
passed in uninterrupted, even intoxicating pros- 
perity, and the last year, in those severe strug- 


gies and spirit-wearing cares, which the failing 
merchant only can feel, whose name and credit 
have been wafted with his rich argosies, over 
every sea, when he knows that that name must 
be among the bankrupts, and his credit held 


worthless as the beggar’s thanks. George 
Waldron was returning to his home, as poor in 
worldly wealth as when he left it. And yet he 
felt happy. The struggle was over, and he had 
suffered so acutely from the fear that their mis- 
fortunes would have brought ruin on others, 
that when he found they could pay all their 
debts, he felt rich enough. 

“No, we have not failed,” said Waldron to 
his partners in their last conversation. “The 
er wees Providence had placed in our 

s, been withdrawn; but we have not 
Sailed in our exertions, or failed in our promises, 
and while honour and integrity are secure, I do 
not feel degraded by the loss of fortune. And 
as for happiness, why that is ‘no where to be 
found, or every where,’ and I mean to find it 
on 5 Spang farm.” 
_ “But you have no wife and children to suffer 
in consequence of your misfortunes,” said Mr. 
Harris, one of the firm, in a gloomy tone. 

“ Nor any to sympathise with and cheer me, 
in sustaining my reverse,” replied George— 
“nor any to awaken the interest of my mercan- 
tile friends on my behalf. A married man is 
seldom long out of business; you will soon find 
employment; but I, a bachelor, may whistle 
for a living, for all that the wedded fraternity 
would care.” 

_“ It is a pity, then, that you were not mar- 
ried,” returned the other, “ so that you might 


have an inducement to enter again, as soon as 
possible into business. I do not like the idea 
of your burying yourself in the country.” 

“ What if I go there to marry,” said George, 
smiling; “I have never found time for the 
ceremony since I have been in business; but 
now I shall have leisure to fall in love, and the 
country is the natural realm of Cupid.” 

“ May you prove yourself a loyal subject, and 
win the prize,” said Mr. Harris, earnestly, as 
they shook hands, while tears, warm tears, stood 
in the eyes of these, usually termed, hard and 
worldly men. Adversity is often a blessed pu- 
rifier of the human character, showing a bright 
diamond, where only the dark rough stone had 
been visible. 

The thought of returning home was pleasant 
to George Waldron, notwithstanding he went 
poor; for he knew he should, on that very ac- 
count, receive a more tender and affectionate 
welcome from his parents and brothers. And 
would not Lucy Miller receive him kindly? 
Perhaps she was no longer Lucy Miller. For 
the last year he had been so harassed and en- 
— by his business affairs, and had had so 

ittle that was pleasant to communicate to his 
friends, that his letters to them had been bri2f 
and few ; he could not recollect that he had once 
inquired after Lucy Miller; ard was very cer- 
tain that his mother had not mentioned her 
name. “If Lucy had been married, or engaged, 
they would have told me,” thought George, as 
the conversation with Mr. Harris, and the idea 
of a wife floated through his mind, while he 
gazed on the pleasant landscape and beautiful 
abodes which were continually being revealed 
to view, as the boat moved rapidly on. His 
fancy was busy in forming dreams, rather than 
plans, of humble happiness; and he turned 
with a feeling almost like loathing, from the 
large, elegant dwellings, with their ornament- 
ed and spacious grounds and gardens, which 
swept down to the river’s edge, as though in- 
viting the gaze and admiration of the passer-by. 
He did not covet such an expensive establis 

ment. He had enjoyed all the pleasure which 
the excitement of obtaining wealth could be- 
stow, and thought, with the wise man, that all 
was vanity. And now he looked on the little 
quiet cottages, embosomed among the trees, 
and, as it were, out of the reach of worldly 
thoughts and speculation, as the resting places 
of domestic bliss—the only earthly happiness 
worth ing. It was comforting to reflect 
that he might, by industry, obtain the means of 
enjoying the independent life of a countr 

farmer, and he determined to have a potas | 
house ; and then the idea of Lucy Miller again 
rose on his faucy, and he was glad that she had 
never lived in a city, or acquired a fondness for 


its fashions and ag 5 
Who was Lucy Miller'—The prettiest, and 
aldron would 


best girl in the world, George 

have told you; but he should have added, that 
the world, as it is usually understood to mean, 
had never heard of Lucy Miller; she had never 
been in a city in her life, and hardly beyond the 
limits of her native town. But in her own lit- 
tle world, in Charleston, and particularly in the 
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neighbourhood of her fatherand Mr. Waldron’s 
family, Lucy was the beauty, the pride and the 
darling. 

George was about eleven years older than 
Lucy, and had loved her ever since she was an 
infant. Her mother, who was an intimate 
friend as well as neighbour of Mrs. Waldron, 
died when the child was about six months old, 
and Mrs. Waldron, who had no daughter, pro- 

to take and rear it as her own. Mr. 
iller could not consent to give away his little 
daughter, but he was glad to allow Mrs. Wal- 
dron to keep her for a time; accordingly, she 
was carried in her cradle to Mr. Waldron’s, and 
great was the exultation of George on being 
allowed to rock and play with the pretty baby, 
and though, at six years old, when her father 
had married a second wife, Lucy returned to 
live with her parents, the bond of early affec- 
tion which bound her to the Waldron family, 
never seemed in the least to decay. She 
passed ful] half her time with her aunt Wal- 
dron, as she called her, and usually contrived 
to be there every Sabbath evening, when she 
knew’ George was at home from his master’s 
store, so that he might hear her read, or sing, 
or recite her lesson, for she felt that no one but 
George could fully understand what she had 
learned, or help her, if she was in any trouble 
with her lessons. And every “ Fourth of July,” 
and “Thanksgiving,” what a happy time she 
did have, for George was then at home to frolic 
and enjoy the day with her. She thought 
there never was a person who knew so much 
or could do so much, or was so good as her cou- 
sin George. She loved him with all the warmth, 
truth, and frankness of a child towards the 
friend who understands its heart, and sympa- 
thises with its feelings, which parents are not 
always capable of doing. And George return- 
ed the devoted affection of the little girl with 
more than a brother’s fondness. He had been 
to her more like a nurse or an elder sister, than 
what a wild boy usually is to a helpless infant. 
He had taught her to walk and talk, had car- 
ried her for miles in his arms, aad passed hours 
in making playthings to amuse her. And he 
had taught her to read, and led her to school 
the first day, and at church she never would 
sit still unless she could sit by George. And 
during his long apprenticeship, on his home 
visits, Lucy was never forgotten. Something 
nice or pretty had been found during the week 
for her. _The fairest flower, the rarest and 
ripest fruit, a book, or at least a drawing of his 
own would be slipped into her hand when he 
saluted her as “dear little Lucy.” 

When he was finally to leave home for New 
York, no one, not even his mother, exhibited 
such deep sorrow and regret at the parting, as 
this grateful and loving child. She wept for 
several previous days, and could hardlv be paci- 
fied, even though he promised to send her all 
manner of pretty books and curious things. 

“I don’t care for presents, George,” she said, 
sobbing, “unless you bring them to me.” 

He promised to write to her; and that, as it 
was a new idea of intercourse with him, some- 
what calmed her.” 


“ But you must write the letter all to me, 
George, every word to me,” she said—“and a 
long, long letter too; I’can read your writing as 
well as a book.” 

George promised, and the long letter came 
soon after he went to New York, accompanied 
by presents of books and other keepsakes. For 
two years he occasionally wrote to Lucy sepa- 
rately, and always named her in letters to his 
a His letters Lucy treasured asa Catho- 

ic does the holy emblem of his faith; but she 
never would answer them, and when he: came 
home, at the end of the two years, she did not 
manifest so much gladness as he expected. 
True, she said she was very glad, and his mo- 
ther told him that she had hardly eat or slept 
for the last three days, when he was expected 
every hour; but then she did not throw her 
arms around his neck and kiss him over and 
over again, as she had done when he went 
away—nay, she would not now kiss him at all, 
nor willingly allow him to kiss her, after the 
first meeting. And she was shy, and he 
thought her awkward. She was so; she had 
lost the charm which the confidence and fond- 
ness of childhood gives, and had not yet ac- 
quired the higher grace which the intelligence 
and dignity of womanhood confers. He parted 
from her this time with less regret on his side; 
could he have known how many tears his ap- 
parent change of friendship towards her—for 
she had never thought of his affection in any 
other light—caused her to shed, he would not 
have accused her of coldness, change, and girl- 
ish folly. 

It was three years after this before George 
Waldron came home a second time. Lucy was 
then fifteen—the blushing maiden, in the first 
glow of her charms, timid, yet with that win- 
ning sweetness in her smile of welcome which 
ror, f the heart of George beat quick, and his 
frame tremble as he pressed the little hand, ex- 
tended to greet him. She was lovely, just as 
he always thought she would be, and so amia- 
ble, his mother said—and he believed every 
thing said in the praise of Lucy. He did not 
once presume to ask her to kiss him, or offer to 
salute her; she was to him like treasure to the 
miser—he did not then anticipate that he should 
ever marry her, but he would have been out- 
rageous at the idea that any other man was in- 
tending to obtain her. She belonged to his 
home, to the dearest ideas of his native place, 
and he felt as if she mnst always be to him the 
same favourite she was as a child. 

Afterwards, when he mingled in the gay so- 
ciety of New York, or visited foreign cities, and 
saw the celebrated beauties of fashionable life, 
and heard Miss A—— called divine, Miss B—— 
fascinating, and Miss D—— an angel, he al- 
ways thought “ they are not to be compared 
with my little Lucy.” 

All these recollections came over him as he 
leaned thoughtfully against the steamboat rail- 
ing, and while those of the passengers who 
knew him, fancied he was deep in reflections 
on his losses and future prospects, his heart was 
brooding over scenes of Lucy’s childhood, his 
imagination picturing the beauties of his native 
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village, and the soft-flowing Connecticut, on 
whose banks he had so often strolled, with her 
little hand locked in his, and her dark, dewy 
eyes raised in inquiry at every new wonder she 
saw. 

At that moment, George Waldron felt a re- 
lief, which was sweeter than any happiness he 
had for a long time tasted, that he was free to 
return to his home. It seemed to himas though 
his own youth and Lucy’s childhood would re- 
turn; his dreams, as he lay on his tossing pil- 
low, were of the same halcyon days, and when 
he was awakened by the bustle of the passengers 
who stopped at Newport, he started up and 
asked if “ Lucy was there!” 

With such feelings he reached his journey’s 
end, and never was there a warmer welcome, 
than awaited him. Father, mother, brothers, 
all looked on him as their generous benefactor, 
to whom every kind attention was due, the more 
that he had been unfortunate at the last; for had 
he not made them all rich? In truth, he could 
not well feel poor, while witnessing their pros- 
perity and knowing that it was, in a great mea- 
sure, his own work. He had, from his first 
settlement in New York, been showering fa- 
vours upon his friends at home; at first, these 
presents were books, clothing, and such articles 
of comfort as he thought they most needed. 
Then, as his means increased, there came richer 
presents, and on the marriage of John, his eld- 
est brother, George proposed that the old farm 
should be given up to him, and he, George pur- 
chased and presented to his parents, a beautiful 
seat, about half a mile from the village church, 
where they might pass the evening of their lives 
in the enjoyment of that rural ae and elegant 
sufficiency, which the bard of the “ Seasons” 
so admired. The second son, Samuel, who had 
learned the trade of a cabinet maker and painter, 
was settled in the village; George had rendered 
him liberal assistance, and by his own industry 
which had been rather ambitiously incited to 


emulate his generous brother, he had become a 
man of considerable cousequence, owned one 
of the handsomest, and certainly the most showy 
house in the main street, woe | was accounted 
rich. And moreover, John, besides the old 
farm, had made several valuable additions to it, 
assisted in all these plans by George, so that 
the name of Waldron had become very import- 
ant in the eyes of al) who make money their 
standard of merit—respectable with those who 
esteem virtue, good sense, and industry, it al- 
ways had been. 

o such a home, then, George Waldron re- 
turned; and how could he fail of a welcome? 
“If you are desirous of turning farmer, these 
hard times for trade, you may have half my 
farm,” said John, “ and don’t think it will trou- 
ble me at all to give it up; it really belongs to 

ou,” 
ms And I have five hundred dollars in bank 
stock,” said Sam, (he was always fond of showing 
that he wasa stockholder,) “ which is at yourser- 
vice, if you wish to build a house, and if that is 
not enough, I can make it a thousand—besides 
the painting, which I can do without any cost.” 

“George must stay with us,” said his father, 
“here is his home, with his mother and me; all 
that we have is his.” P 

“ Yes, I will live here, with you and my mo- 
ther,” replied George—tears, which he could 
not restrain, gushing to his eyes, “I think we 
have quite sufficient land for my operations, for 
though I intend to commence farming at once, 
you must not expect me to earn full wages the 
first quarter.” 

“ Pray, don’t talk of wages, George, or you 
will make me very unhappy,” said Mrs. Wal- 
dron, “ you have given us so much.” 

And thus George found, that of all the vast 
wealth which he had once possessed, that only 
was saved which he had given away. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Rosatnpa beheld, with a poet’s fine eye, 

The beautiful earth and the glorious sky, 

And with mystery divine, in sweet numbers knew, 
To paint nature in attitudes graceful and true. 
While the soul’s secret feelings, awaked by her 


lay, 

Through the labyrinths of mind own’d her power- 

sway. 

Her fancy was peopled with images rare, 

Of Beauty, Sublimity, Bliss, and Despair ; 

And she sang her wild visions in language of fire, 

Thro’ youth’s transient morn, while Hope stood by 
her lyre; 

But her muse sang in solitude, no friendly Aim 

Threw a light on her lyre from the bright torch 
of fame. 

As the flower in the desert that yields its perfume 

To the sun, and the gales that awakened its bloom, 

So she pour’d her rich song in her cold, lonely 
bower, 

To the winds, till Hope fled, and she died like the 
flower. M. P. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
STANZAS....TO AUGUSTA. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
I. 

Lift thy deep eye to heaven— 

Let not the incense here, 
Pour'd out in Flattery’s music from the heart, 
Draw thee from nobler services apart— 

Tribute of prayer and tear, 

To thy great Father given. 

Il. 

Unclose thy lip in praise— 

Let not its echo be 
But the unceasing melody of mirth— 
The worship and the wantonness of earth— 

But to Eternity 

Give all its nobler lays! 

III. 

Gaze, gaze, unchang’d, on high— 

Where they have gone before, 
Who were the flowers that bloom’d about our way— 
Creatures that made the sunlight of our day— 

Like them, when Time is o’er, 

In loveliness to die! 
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A FAREWELL TO VERMONT. 


BY MRS. LINCOLN PHELPS—PRINCIPAL OF WEST CHESTER SEMINARY. 


Lanp of the mountains Green, and rugged soil, 
Of cascades wild, of swiftly gliding streams, 

Of darkly waving pines, and stately firs, 

Of gloomy ravines, and romantic dells, 

Of haunted glens and sweetly smiling dales! 
Land of my beauteous, mountain home, farewell ! 


Yet still I linger, for, to me, thou art 

A land of beauty, picturesque, and rich 

In native charms; a land for Poets’ dreams, 
For patriot’s visions, and for sage’s thought. 
Methinks there’s inspiration in the breeze 
Reflected from yon mountain’s pine-clad side, 
Breathing aerial music to my soul— 

Then dying ’mid the groves, with cadence sweet. 


Yet in these shades where poesy might dwell, 
And fiction weave her ever-varying web, 
No magic lyre has struck; no fairy bands 
Have issued forth to charm the wond’ring world. 
Is it that in my soul the chord is broke, 
That once could harmonise with nature’s charms, 
And poesy with youth has passed away ? 
It is not this, methinks, but that fair truth, 
With her pure, steady light, has seemed more 
bright, 
Than fiction’s flickering torch, and gilded ray. 
To study nature, and God’s providence, 
As manifest in these material things, 
And having learn’d t’ impart to other minds 
Knowledge so wond’rous, this, I’ve better deem’d, 
Than pencilling fantastic imagery. 
There’s poetry in science, when it leads 
To gaze upon the rainbow’s glorious arch, 
To follow echo to her grottoes wild, 
To trace the circling planets in their course, 
And watch the bud first bursting into bloom. 
Nature, I owe thee much; if I have felt 
Aught of the firm resolve, or wish sublime, 
*Tis that I drank from thee the heavenly draught, 
And gave thy moral image to the world. 
And, oh ye venerable oaks! whose shade 
Embosoms the dear spot I now must leave, 
Adieu, ye ancient friends! and may, sometimes, 
Thy feather’d-songsters thrill in pensive notes 
Their sorrow for me gone! for dear to me 
Their matin song and vesper-hymn have been. 


Sweet home, adieu! flowers that I’ve lov’d to 
tend, 

Watching with care maternal for your bloom; 
Others may cull your sweets, enjoy your charms, 
May twine my woodbine o’er the trellise neat, 
May guide the Lonicera’s spiral way, 
Or train the pensile Lycium’s graceful stalk. 
Oh, ye have been my pride, ye twining race, 
Who have so beautified and cheer’d my bow’rs ; 
And I have fancied, as I’ve seen you climb, 
*T was gratitude that urged your upward way, 
And gave luxuriant blossoms for my care. 
E’en on the very verge of winter’s frost, 
Your bloom still lingers, as if fain ye would 
Cheer nature’s gloom, and soothe this parting hour. 


My grateful flower, methinks I hear thee ask 
Why thus I leave thee to a r’s care; 
Perchance, uncared for, trampled under foot, 


By the rude hind, as valueless and nought. 

y honeysuckle sweet, list to my words ; 
Thou’rt a dear, docile plant, and pleasant tis 
To train thee in the way that thou should’st go. 
But I must tell thee, there are flowers eum. 
Created for far purer skies than these. 

They are allied to thee, in outward form, 

Being made of earth, and beautified by God 
With shape and colour, lovely to the eye. 

But God to these sweet flowers has given 
Immortal spirit to survive decay. 

In Penn’s fair sylvan land, a garden blooms 

Of these immortal plants, and fitting ’tis 

That skilful, patient hands should lend their aid 
To train them for the ends which God ordains. 
As, step by step, thy upward way I’ve train’d, 
So must I guide them in their onward course 

Up learning’s height, and virtue'’s rugged way— 
Such labour calls me hence, but yet, methinks, 
When frost of time shall settle on my brow, 

And ask respite from the cares of life, 

Like Noah’s wand’ring dove, my flowers, my birds, 
My ancient trees, again I’ll come to you. 

Here stands my home, above the busy town, 

Peeping through clust’ring oaks, with columns 
white 

And fair proportions. Quick the eye of taste, 

Beholding from the bustling street below, 

Pauses to mark its beauty, and admire 

A scene so fair. Ionian portico, and verdant lawn, 

Piazza, gravel’d walks, and garden fair, 

All, all adieu! No stranger shall intrude 

Within these halls, sacred to studious thought, 

To social converse, and domestic love. 

Here, in this hallow’d spot, I would my life 

Its sober eve might pass, in peaceful thought. 


And thou, my native stream! I turn to thee, 

As to an early friend; what though thy wave 
First met my view, where stands the charter-oak— 
(That patriotic tree of olden time.) 

And where sweet Sigourney now tunes her harp; 
What though changing time my home has placed 
In regions distant from that honour’d land, 

For steady habits erst so much renown’d, 

And strait-hair’d puritans, a goodly race. 

Yet nearer to thine own birth place, thou’rt still 
My native stream ; and onward mak’st thy way 
To lave the banks, where, in their last repose, 
My lov’d ones rest, fathers and kindred near ; 
And dearer names, that memory garners up 
*Mid her mysterious and spectral throng, 
Shadows of youthful hope and youthful love. 

As theirs, I would that my last rest might be 
Beside my native stream. 

How oft at pensive twilight has my gaze, 
Wandering beyond the cheerful village scene, 
Sought yonder hill, whose monumental stones, 
Their snowy whiteness blending with the skies 
Speak to the heart the vanity of earth. 

It is a beauteous spot, fit place for rest ;— 

And such, methinks, the dreamless, quiet sleep 
Which human care or woe shall ne’er disturb. 
There, still, perchance, beside my native stream, 
Beneath those sacred shades, I may repose. 

Fain would I linger to survey the scene, 

The lovely, variagated landscape round ; 
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The verdant hills where echo loves to dwell ; 

The mountains blue, seen in the distance far ; 

And tributary waters, whose meand’ring course 

Is marked by waving lines of silvery tint; 

The village spires, pointing towards the skies, 

Mark where the voice of heavenly wisdom sounds. 

Full many a dwelling peers upon my sight 

Where warm hearts cluster, and kind thoughts 
abound ; 

And where, methinks, when I am far away, 

My name will not be strange upon the ear, 

Nor utter’d but in friendship’s kindest tone. 

Friends! in whose converse I had thought to pass 


Life’s future days, from you, time’s restless wave, 
Which late has thrown me midst your pleasant 


scenes, 
Now bears me onward !— 
And thus, with me, this world has ever been, 
Like =e river in its rapid way. 
Fain would I, as the calm and placid lake, 


Which never leaves its fond embow’ring 


Rest ’mid these cheerful bowers and solemn groves: 

But God directs our pathway, and His will 

Should be our guide. Then let me nerve my heart, 

And turn me from my dear, my mountain Ben 
Brattleborough, Vermont. 3 
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SUGAR. 


Ir is a matter of dispute, whether the sugar 
cane is indigenous to the West Indies, as, accor- 
ding to some authors, it was found growing wild 
in both continents of America. The sugar cane 

ws naturally in the East Indies; but it was 
known to Europeans, during Alexander's 
expedition to India. It was discovered there 
by Nearchus, his famous naval commander, 
three hundred years before the Christian era. 
The plant has long been known; but the method 
of extracting sugar from it is comparatively 
modern. It is to the Spanish and Portuguese 
we are indebted for the knowledge of this dis- 
covery. In the West Indies, the plant appears 
in all its beauty and usefulness; it rises to the 
height of three, six, or twelve feet, as the soil 
is favourable. ‘The bark, when ripe, is of a 


Iden yellow, sometimes streaked with red. 
From the centre shoots up a sort of silver wand, 
of four feet in height, from the top of which 
spreads out a kind of plume of white feathers, 
fringed with lilac; this is the blossom. A field 


of sugar canes, when full grown, is beautiful, 
under the illumination of a tropical sun. The 
canes blossom in November, and ripen in the 
following spring and summer; when fully ripe, 
they are cut down; the leaves are stripped off, 


and the stems are bundled up like fagots, car- 
ried to the mill-house, where, by great pressure, 
the juice is squeezed out, and it runs by a trough 
into a vessel placed to receive it. It would soon 
ferment, if it were not boiled. This part of the 
process takes place immediately ; some powder- 
ed lime is mingled with the juice, to imbibe an 
acid which abounds in it. The heat is increased 
gradually; the juice thus clarified is boiled re- 
peatedly. The liquor is then run into broad, 
shallow vessels, to produce crystallization, when 
it begins to harden. The sweet moisture, called 
molasses, is drained away from it, and then 
becoming quite dry, it is called raw sugar. We 
receive it in this state from the West Indies. 
The process of refining, by which it becomes 
white and hard, takes place in this country. It 
consists in repeated boilings, which again re- 
duce it to a fluid state; when the scum is com- 
pletely cleansed, the syrup is, by great heat, 
crystallized; and, being poured into moulds, 
becomes loaf sugar. 

Sugar is said to be the most nourishing sub- 
stance in nature; persons have lived upon it, in 
times of scarcity, on board a ship, It is also 
said, the plague has never appeared, in those 
countries where it is much in use. § ANNA. 
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SONNET. 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOT, OF ENGLAND. 


By sad mishaps chained to my weary bed, 
While with a leaden foot the minutes creep, 
I count my woes in solitude, and weep 

Full many a joy, for ever from me fled! 

But hark! bell !—There is a str "s tread, 
Anxious I listen.— Yes !—’Tis faithful friend, 
Who leaves the gay and social scene to bend 

O’er my dull couch, from my delirious head 


To chase the fantasies of wild Despair, 


And whisper soothing dreams of future peace. 


What healing drug, what medicine can compare 
With —e voice, to give the wretched 
ease 
For human sorrow, ’tis a cordial blest 
By Heaven—of Heaven’s own wondrous power 
possess’d ! 
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PHASES OF A FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 


“* Time tempers love, but not removes, 


Come hither Marietta, and you my gentle 
Cathleen, sit down and list to what I have pro- 
mised to tell you, said Rowena Wilmot, to two 

oung girls gamboling one evening on the 
beautiful green of their father’s garden. Their 
gladsome mirth ceased, when thus summoned 
by their beloved sister, and quietly seatin 
ciate beside her in the grotto, look 
anxiously for the long promised story. 

‘Is ita love tale you have to tell us?’ said 
Marietta. “ Do dear Rowena, let it be one full 
of haunted castles, chivalrous knights, and 
bright-eyed ladies, passing through hair-breadth 
scenes.” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Cathleen, “tell us one 
we can believe, of every day truth; I am sure 
such wonderful adventures and romantic loves, 
are only found inthe novels you so dearly love, 
Marietta; you know, mamma said the other 
day when you were crying over one, “ that it 
was a sickly sensibility which made one weep 
over fiction.” 

These two girls were very young, and never 
were two sisters more widely different; no link 
of kindred could have been traced in their 
personal appearance. Marietta was one year 
Cathleen’s elder, and just verging on the con- 
fines of blushing girlhood ; a period when many 
developments of character hang on a hazardous 
poise. The bright and glowing pictures of 
fancy, the works of excited imaginations, were 
more eagerly sought after and hoarded in 
memory, than those of nature or every day 
truth; swch were deemed too insipid, too tame 
for her romantic taste. She gave the promise 
of a beautiful womanhood, but the excessive 
love for admiration and fashion she so early 
manifested, bid fair to mar the beauty of crea- 
tion, to sully that purity of mind, and disrobe it 
of that artlessness, which alone belongs to the 
young. 

Cathleen, if not so brightly beautiful in fea- 
tures and complexion as Marietta, was far more 
femininely lovely. Her sweet face beamed 
with gentleness, and her whole character bore 
the stamp of an unsurpassed ingenuousness. 
Their devotion to Rowena, some years their el- 
der, was uncommon; she need only speak to 
command their entire attention, she never 
looked sad, that it escaped their tender inquiry, 
and never were they happier than when she 
would recount to them some adventure of her 
past life. 

The trio grouped in the grotto on that love- 
ly evening, presented striking contrasts, and it 
would have caused much wonder in a spectator, 
that three, so nearly related, should have been 
so extremely unlike. The youthful two sha- 
dowed forth no point of resemblance, in form, 
air, or feature, to their pensive-looking sister. 
A passing gaze would have pronounced Rowe- 
na Wilmot far receded from her happy, girlish 
18 


More hallowed when its hopes are fled.”—Byron. 





period ; not from her form, for that was redo- 
lent with grace, outlined by the symmetrical 
hand of nature, and rounded by a healthful pro- 
portion: but it was her face, which would have 
carried the conviction of her mind’s being a 
prey to some unquiet—that there was an in- 
ward care, which rarely shades the brow of one 
in her buoyant teens. True, there was no 
wreck of beauty, no sharpness of any perfectly 
chiselled feature, for her face had never been 
striking from the possession of such. Its great- 
est original expression was a sparkling anima- 
tion of the whole, losing irregularity of feature 
in the intellectual fire of her “ soul-speaking 
eye,” and in the playful, but perhaps too scorn- 
ful expression of her mouth. 

To listen to the impassioned earnestness of 
Rowena Wilmot’s conversation, to see her 
countenance beaming, and illumined with a 
striking intelligence, and her whole manner so 
expressive of the deepest feeling, no one would 
have sighed for the absence of mere quiescent 
beauty, or the want of a Hebe-like complexion. 
Why, then, that look of care, the mind’s dark 
woe, which was fast shading the natural ani- 
mation of Rowena Wilmot’s face? Let us lis- 
ten with Marietta and Cathleen. 

“A few evenings since, (said she, as the 
girl’s nestled close to her side, and seemed all 
eagerness for their sister to begin,) I over- 
heard you wonder, Cathleen, that I, who had 
every thing to render me happy, should so often 
repair, when day was almost darkening to 
night, to this lonely grotto, and wander so often 
alone, looking sad. 

“ And you, Marietta, thought it was indeed 
strange, because I was gratified by our indul- 
gent parents in every wish—that I had so 
many pretty dresses, danced so beautifully, and 
was generally said to be admired. 

“ Now in this remark, Marietta, you showed 
the lamentable bent of your mind, and I wish 
to prove by my own experience, to you, that all 
the fine dressing, all the beautiful accomplish- 
ments, and those things which you seem unfor- 
tunately to deem as all requisite to insure one’s 
happiness, are greatly exaggerated by your 
overweening fancy. I wish to convince you 
that the subjugation of our evil passions to rea- 
son’s valine can alone procure us the boon of 
earthly happiness. And you, Cathleen, I hope 
will be warned against imbibing thosé false 
and dangerous opinions which seem to have 
swayed Marietta’s every action. 

“What I have to say, relates to my own 
foolish career through the past seven years of 
my life. I wish to carry you back to that pe- 
riod, when I emerged from the shackled school 
room, and entered on the scenes of gaiety, so 
intoxicating to the young—when life presents 
a panorama of all that is enchanting and beau- 
tiful. Follow me through each successive pe- 
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riod of my thoughtlessness, and judge for your- 
selves, if at the age of twenty-three, I have not 
had sufficient experience of the instability of 
human affairs, to play the mentor, and to raise 
my warning voice, bidding you avoid those 
quicksands and shoals which have stranded my 
pathway of happiness. True, there may be 
some even older than myself who would start 
at the idea of playing the sage adviser or moni- 
tor, assigning such a character to furrowed 
brows and hoary heads; they would immedi- 
ately say I must have been ill-used, that I must 
have been a victim for the shafts of misfortune, 
to be so soon disgusted with the pleasures and 
allurements of this joy-giving world, But, when 
I look back on my past life of fashionable tur- 
moil, when I see how assiduously I have devo- 
ted my time and powers to its frivolities, how 
ambitiously I have courted its deceiving, fleet- 
ing smiles and pleasures—then to mark the in- 
ward nought that remains, I do not wonder 
that the past should seem a vista, seen through 
an age, or as 


“ The dream of things that were.” 


Although young, comparatively speaking, 
= T have lived a re | life in a few years, 

ou were both mere infants when I first enter- 
ed society, but the chroniclers of that period 
will perhaps tell you the name of Rowena Wil- 
mot was toasted as the belle of F.; that her 
scowl on the pretensions of any fashionable or 
self-made exquisite, was his signal banishment; 
that her condescending familiarity towards her 
own sex, was sufficient notoriety, and that her 
assumption of any air, manner, or dress, was 
unhesitatingly pronounced “quite the vogue.” 
My father’s immense wealth and high standing 
amongst a large circle of relations and friends, 
together with my own powers of pleasing, 
placed me on the highest pedestal of fashion 
and power. The incense offered to my vanity, 
was too much for my feeble brain to sustain— 
too undermining to the feminine softness of my 
character, the wooing blandishments of the 
serpent’s look and voice, began to deaden my 
native sympathies, and had nota shifting change 
of my life’s picture taken place, I should have 
split upon this too fatal rock to females, and 
have been irretrievably hurled into the very 
abyss of scorn, and merited derision. You need 
not wonder then that I became arrogant and 
conceited: my pride, which even in childhood 
had been great, soon became offensive—but my 
vanity—that was insufferable. Oh! (said she, 
emphatically placing her hand upon her heart,) 
how sadly does experience prove that this tu- 
multugus, throbbing heart, had so little cause 
to be either! Yes, painfully does its present 
desolation make me sensible that wena 
Wilmot was not as she thought, proof against 
mortification, and not too hi h on the pinnacle 
of admiration, to be brought low by its effects— 
but I am anticipating. ing somewhat gifted 
with the talents, wit and repartee, [ soon made 
my admirers sensible of their pungency. On 
every one, favoured or not, I vented the cutting 
blight of the bitterest sarcasm, or the smile of 


offensive derision. So elated was my vanity at 
being considered unsurpassed and unconquer- 
able in the warfare and “keen encounter of 
wits,” that the possibility of being eventually 
avoided and disliked, which, to those of more 
feminine feelings, would have been most mor- 
tifying, but to me, it would be rendering the 
desired triumph to my pride and satisfaction. 
To be shunned, I falsely conceived, partook of 
the feeling of conscious inferiority—such I 
vainly preferred to bows of submissive attend- 
ance. I began to be an admirer of the character 
of being feared, instead of loved, (provided that 
fear arose from my mental superiority,) and this 
idea gave a new impulse to my arrogance. As 
it regarded the subject, the oft discussed subject 
of love, it was one on which I had hitherto had 
no experience, but of which I invariably spoke 
with enthusiasm—formed beautiful theories, 
and reared high expectations—little thinking 
those day-dreams, those wild reveries of my 
misguided imagination, would soon be levelled 
down to a sad reality. 

“There was one, who differed widely from 
the generality of those mer flutterers 
around me; who, by his x poms seemed to 
bid defiance to my successful powers of repartee, 
and, when under the influence of his winning 
dignity of manners, I became what I ought to 
be, gentle, and like my sex, I felt my bulwarks 
of pride and haughtiness give way, my vanity 
lulled, and I became conscious that the world 
owned one, at least, superior to Rowena Wilmot. 
Oh! how oft would my eye, which would be 
flashing scorn on those around 

“ Misprising all it looked upon,” 


melt into softness, my tongue lose its bitterness, 
and tenderness reign throughout my bosom, 
when the manly, graceful en of Clarence 
Percival drew near, when his dark eye dwelt 
upon me with a piercing gaze. I would, in 
those self-subdued moments, have gladly retired 
from those beings, who, by their inanity and 
insipidity, excited such harsh feelings—to be 
alone with one, who made me know myself a 
woman. Days, weeks, yea months, passed by, 
leaving my heart secretly bowing to this new 
and he gry | idolatry,and my thoughts imag- 
ing forth his fascinations. Though his atten- 
tions had resigned him by the voice of rumour, 
as my conquered one, yet no word or confession 
of love had escaped him. I soon became sen- 
sible of my affection’s thraldom, and when dark 
and boding doubts of his love would obtrude, 
oh! they were maddening—they would rise 
more terrific than the dread Banquo’s ghost, at 
those feasts of my soul’s fond imaginings. My 
mind would be torn with contending emotions 
of distrust and despair. To struggle with my 
love, to subdue and banish it, was what my 
nature, my constitutional temperament never 
could, for I had often thought, were I ever to 
love, it could only be once ; should that first love 
be misplaced or wrecked, 
“ I would live all rayless like 
Monumental stone ;” 

the bright beams of affection would cease to 
shed their light o’er my bosom, the broken links 
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of my love, could never be rewoven and bound 
anew to another. . 

“ But, amidst these doubts, one. consolation 
was left me, one staff of hope, for love to lean 
upon; it was that I had no rival, his attentions 
were exclusively devoted to me; and when in 
the social converse or in the muzy dance, cir- 
cumstances separated us, and drove him from 
my side, he would seem entirely abstracted, 
and his eye would wander continually towards 
me. Thus passed a year—my ardent affection 
for Clarence Percival increasing with every 
note of time. I often left homme tor fashionable 
resorts, whither my fame as a belle followed, 
and soon established my never disputed claims 
assuch. When the incense of flattering homage 
was offered by many—when madly whirling 
into the vortex of every pleasure, and withdrawn 
from the influence of Clarence, I would, oft- 
times, deem my love for him a mere phantom 
of the brain, a passing fading dream; but oh! 
when like the returning dove, I would seek the 
bower of my own loved home, where I ever met 
him, where the thrilling tones of his soft voice 
fell on my ear, how my heart would throb with 
an intensity of feeling belonging alone to love! 
But although I felt such deep devotion, though 
my love had entwined around the very fibres 
of my existence, yet my manner was ever calm, 
betraying only a common interest in his atten- 
tions. I schooled every feature, look and action 
to the mere formalities of friendship—my pride 
fully aiding me in this difficult task. 

“ One evening, whilst —e in this grotto, 
my thoughts dwelling on him I so fondly loved, 
I was aroused from my reverie by a step.—I 
turned, looked up, my eye fell beneath the calm, 
steady gaze of Clarence Percival. Endeavour- 
ing to regain my self-possession, as much as 
a! haughtily demanded ‘the cause of 

is sudden and unwelcome intrusion?” 

“ He bent upon me a look of melancholy, and 
with great earnestness said: 

“*] am, indeed, an intruder, and no doubt, 
Miss Wilmot, an unwelcome one; but be seated, 
and suffer me to explain the cause of my un- 
authorized appearance; if my reasons are not 
a sufficient apology, I have none better to offer 
you. 

“*Your reasons, Mr. Percival,’ replied I, 
coldly, ‘cannot be sufficiently weighty, or of 
importance with me, to sanction your present 
intrusion on my privacy; but, be brief, sir; I 
can, I suppose I must listen, if not accept them!” 

“T do not know what demon ssed me at 
that time, for I felt all my previous convictions 
of inferiority; banished pride and disdain were 
aroused, and to Clarence Percival, him whom 
my love had ever shielded from retort or a cut- 
ting unkindness, did I evince the same sarcas- 
tic bearing which others had felt. 

“Without heeding my apparent contemptu- 
ous manner, but fixing on me a look of calm 
penetration, and with a touching sadness of 
voice he commenced: 

“* Rowena Wilmot, I have come this even- 
ing to confess to you, what J had long hoped 
would have been done under happier and differ- 
ent circumstances—to tell you how long and 





how entirely you have reigned over my affec- 
tions. I have studied your mind, character, and 
disposition, and have watched you with a curious 
eye, when you little dreamed [ was nigh. Need 
I tell you this scrutiny proceeded from any 
other cause but to prove you all my heart fondly 
wished ; need I say this interest arose from any 
other feeling but that I loved you! When I 
first saw you, when I marked your face beam- 
ing with intelligence, your form replete with 
every grace, I thought I could love—yes, 
deeply love you—but, ere I wholly yielded 
my heart to your powerful charms, it was ne- 
cessary for my peace of mind, likewise for the 
respect of my own peculiar opinions regardin 
the object of my love, that I should study well 
your character. Time and observation showed 
me much that was admirable and flattering to 
my preconceived notions: still, there were some 
points, that shaded the good which marked 
you—one especially, which had always elicited 
my entire aversion in a woman. It was that 
sarcastic and unfeminine disregard of the feel- 
ings of those whom you thought too weak and 
inferior for retaliation, and over whom, too, you 
well knew you had power. To this propensity 
I could never be reconciled. I resolved to wait 
and see if satiety would not be its cure, and 
when the intoxicating draughts of homage would 
be fully quaffed, to see if your feelings and 
heart would not yearn for a more endearing, a 
more pleasing focus of action. 

“Sometimes, the cheering, the delightful 
thought that I could arouse your native gentle- 
ness, and that I was not indifferent to you, 
would obtrude and gladden my inmost soul— 
though the next moment they would be as a 
baseless vision—still, when under these im- 
pressions, I felt almost tempted to give up my 
tardy scrutiny and acknowledge your power. 
They would often master my reason, so agita- 
ting and overwhelming was the feeling you had 
inspired in my bosom. I felt the time was 
drawing near, when I could no longer remain 
thus shackled, but—(and here he seemed to lose 
all tenderness of manner, his dark eye flashed 
with unwonted fire, his lip curled with scorn,) 
oh! since last evening—in a few short hours, 
which have witnessed my agonizing despair 
and disappointment, what a revolution of feeling 
has my mind and heart undergone! Last night 
I heard you concert with one, a worse than 
cipher in the creation of intellect, and a stran- 
ger to delicacy, a plan to pour your united 
artillery of wit and ridicule on a poor friend of 
mine, whom all acknowledge to be the victim 
of an early misfortune—of a sad accident. I 
heard you declare he should writhe ‘neath your 
satire, that he should be a mark for your cutting 
derision. I watched your threat put into execu- 
tion upon him. I saw you exultingly heap the 
same upon others, without one look which be- 
trayed any other feeling but that of entire gra- 
tification at your unparalleled success. I fol- 
lowed my poor unfortunate friend, (not because 
he had been the victim of your taunting ridi- 
cule, but that fate had been most unkind,) to his 
home; I heard him curse the hour when that 
melancholy accident deprived him of that sound- 
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ness of mind which nature first bestowed—I 
heard him lament his infatuation in seeking 
society to drown his sorrows; and more espe- 
cially, that he should throw himself in yours, 
to receive only contemptuous scorn and be the 
victim of your cruel badinage. Oh! Rowena, 
when I saw the agony which wrung his soul, 
when I heard him in those lucid moments of 
sensitiveness, thus pour forth his feelings, I 
felt as if I could as soon love a statue of in- 
sensible marble as to resign my affections, to 
link my destiny with a woman who could not 
pity misfortune’s child, who could not shield 
with kindness, a being whom the finger of God 
had sufficiently marked. 

“*No; in that hour I gave you up; this last 
act of levity had opened my eyes; and though 
love had long hoped this unfeminine and un- 
feeling trait of character arose more from a 
warped judgment, than any innate defect, and 
that it would finally be subdued, I determined 
to resign at once the task of winning you back 
to your nature, as utterly hopeless and vain— 
to leave you, and to forget you, if possible. But 
this I could not do, until I had told you how I 
had so deeply loved, and how completely I had 
conquered and ceased to Jove you. Your man- 
ner towards me this evening gives another 
convincing proof of your pride —_ hauglitiness, 
and it softens the pang of separation, to know, 
to feel, that Rowena Wilmot is a stranger to 
the tender feeling of love-—that Clarence Per- 
cival’s affections, his long treasured hopes have 
been deceived, and he can now say without a 
sigh of vain regret-—Farewell !” 

“Conscience stricken, awed by his earnest- 
ness and impressive manner, I had not the 
power to interrupt him. | sat, incapable of 
speech, and not until my dilated eye lost —_ 
of his retreating form, did I know it was other 
than a dream—can I ever forget the 


** Maddening wo that past 
Across my heart, like the with’ring simoom blast.” 





When I felt he was gone, it was as if the sun 
of my existence had sunk, leaving me without 
one guiding star of hope, amidst such utter de- 
solation and despair. And, oh! what caused my 
soul to writhe with unspeakable agony, was the 
conviction that my own conduct had lost, what 
my secret thoughts had so long aspired to— 
viz. his love. Perhaps I might have borne the 
claims of a rival, but the remorse of my own 
conscience was insupportable. I stretched forth 
- hand to dispel the dread vision, but the 
silence of a darkening twilight only mocked 
me—my groans were only echoed by the still- 
ness—and, yielding to my feelings, | sank into 
an insensible stupor. I He not what passed 
on the great theatre of this bright world for 
some weeks. No one knew the cause of my 
illness; a good constitution triumphed over the 
mind’s anguish, and I arose an altered being. 
Not that my revengeful pride aided me; oh, 
no! I felt humbled to the very dust; I began to 
look back on my past life, as one fraught with 
a shocking levity, marked with intolerable arro- 

nee, and chequered with no good action. 

e whole woman was stirred within me, and 


clinging to my dormant feelings of tenderness 
and innate sympathy, with a tenacity and fear 
that they were too dead, ever to shed their ge- 
nial influence over me, I yielded to their sway; 
I cherished them as I would a long neglected 
flower, where beauty had just displayed itself. 
Since that time, no look of scorn, no words of 
derision have ever escaped me; but none knew 
the physician who had so effectually ministered 
to my disease. It was in vain to eradicate my 
love for Clarence Percival entirely at once; 
but time and pride—yes, my proper, womanly 
pride, I hoped, would soon overcome it. I re- 
solved 


“ To bind my wild affections as with a mighty chain”— 


to live for others, and endeavour to forget him. 
This I have done.” 

Rowena paused, overcome by emotion; al- 
though some years had passed since she felt all 
she had described, yet to mark the anguish so 
visibly expressed in her face, one would have 
deemed her hour of remorse, the blight of her 
young hopes, had been but the date of yesterday. 
She had enwrapt the attention of Marietta and 
Cathleen so completely, they sat in silent sym- 
pathy, a tear glistening in the eye of both, and 
fearing to break the deadly pause, or intrude 
upon the deep seated sorrow of Rowena, by one 
word. 

At length, perceiving the dew was falling 
damp, and not wishing to sadden their young 
hearts by any further indulgence in reminis- 
cences, she gently drew their attention to the 
beautiful hues of the western sky, and bidding 
them look to their flowers for the evening, Ro- 
wena Wilmot retired to her chamber, with her 
usnal calm, but pensive look; we cannot there 
intrude upon her sorrows, nor dare we ask whose 
image dwelt within her memory’s deep recess. 

ee ee ee oe 

Two years had passed since the foregoing 
recital. Rowena Wilmot again sat in the beau- 
tiful grotto; she had repaired thither to give 
way to thought’s sweet indulgence—for it was 
her bridal eve. What various visions swept 
through her mind! the past claimed a sigh, the 
present a tearful smile, and the future an 
anxious hope. She was, on the morrow to unite 
her fate with one, to breathe her vows of love 
to him her choice approved. Will the advo- 
cates of first love say to Clarence Percival? 
But, no; it was to Charles Rathleen, the com- 
plete opposite of her young love, Rowena had 
pens her faith. He was mild and gentle in 

is manners—there was an absence of that 
passionate feeling, that winning fascination 
which so strongly marked the conversation and 
appearance of Clarence Percival. He was as 
handsome, and perhaps a finer form. Rowena 
had not bestowed her hand on one unworthy of 
it—true, she did not feel for him that absorbing, 
that wild and passionate love as for Clarence— 
but it was an affection based on esteem, and 
strengthened by the tenderest links of friend- 
ship. Previous to her engagement, she had 
candidly confessed the errors of her youth—had 
told him all her first love; and, in a voice of the 
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most confiding tenderness, she repeated those 
beautiful lines as expressive of her feelings: 
*» Time past, that first impression 
Wore gradually away, A 
We met, I heard thy gentle voice, 
And felt thy spirit’s sway. 
You won my full esteem, 
Another band was wove, 
I can ne’er forget that cruel one, 
But I have ceased to love.” 


The confession rendered her dearer in his esti- 
mation, and Charles Rathleen felt proud of Ro- 
wena Wilmot’s second love. : 

Rowena had sat some time wrapt in musing 
thoughts. She was about to return to the house, 
when her eye caught the figure of some one 
emerging from the thick shrubbery around the 
grotto. She had never, in her life, imbibed 
those foolish superstitious fears, so incidental 
to the nursery’s schooling, and knowing well 
the gardener was nigh, she advanced to inquire 
“ Who was there?” Receiving no answer, she 
thought probably it was Mr. Rathleen, who was 
seeking her, and did not hear her inquiry; she 
raised her voice, for the stealing pace of the 
person aroused her suspicions. He approached 
closer, and, throwing aside his cloak, discovered 
the pale face of Clarence Percival—the features 
of him she had not seen for years, and on whom, 
from various coincidences, her thoughts on that 
evening had most painfully dwelt. Agitated 
and astonished, Rowena’s first impulse was to 
fly; but, with a motion of his hand, he waved 
her back to the grotto. Trembling, she me- 
chanically retraced her steps—he followed— 
standing still, he gazed on her, like one inca- 
pable of speech; at Jast, in a voice, whose harsh 
and broken cadences fell grating on her ear— 
surely it was not the soft silvery tones of Cla- 
rence Percival she now heard!—But she could 
not doubt that eye—no, it was his look of in- 
tense love—it was no dream—she listened. 

“Tt has been a long time since we met— 
Rowena, it was here, on this very spot, we last 
parted! Oh! well do I remember that hour, 
when I madly left you, when I foolishly yielded 
to false opinions of your character. i have 
traversed lands, visited cities, and wandered, I 
scarcely know whither, but you, Rowena, have 
ever been ‘the guiding star of memory’s 
brightest hope.’ I returned but yesterday, and 
have learned that to-morrow dawns on your 
bridal. Tell me—let me hear from your own 
lips—is it so?” 

He bent near, and with a look of agonizing 
interest, seemed to hang upon the parting lips. 
The faint whisper “ It is,” fell on his ear, like 
a death-stroke to hope, and bursting aloud in a 
frenzy of passionate lamentation, wildly ex- 
claimed, 

_“Oh! beloved, idolized Rowena, how madly 
did I act in sacrificing my happiness at the 
shrine of one single fault; but my agony fully 
revenges you—I do, yes, I must, I cannot but 
believe, you would once have loved me. But,” 
and losing all his apparent anguish in a voice 
of sternness, “ why should I thus lament? I 
am changed, you no longer see the same Cla- 
rence Percival—yes, every feeling is seared 
and changed, but my love for you. All my 
moral principles have waned, and yielded to 

1s* 





the baneful influence of gaming—I now stand 
before you a bankrupt—I would not offer even 
my devoted affection to you, I would not garner 
up so much misery for your future life by ask- 
ing you to share it with me. No, Rowena, I 


was once worthy of you, but am not now. The . 


only boon I crave is one last look—oh! smile, 
Rowena, though it be in sadness—I want it to 
hang on my memory through life. May to- 
morrow’s sun shine most brilliantly on your 
nuptials, although its brightness will only mock 
the utter darkness of Clarence Percival’s fate. 
Go and be happy.” And shrouding his face with 
his mantle, he darted from her. She was alone. 
. * * * * * * 

Rowena Wilmot’s bridal morn was indeed a 
bright and lovely one. Considerable bustle, as 
is usual on such occasions, seemed to pervade 
the house: a travelling carriage was at the door, 
waiting to bear her far away from the home of 
her youth, from the loved and 

“ Treasured scenes of her early days.” 
And how looked the fair bride? as serene and 
calm as the evening star. The agitating emo- 
tions caused by the past evening’s incident, had 
iven way to those which ever play o’er the 
ace of a bride. The nuptial vows were soon 
breathed, the binding words “I will,” were 
tremblingly uttered, and Charles Rathleen 
pressed the lips of her he adored, with the kiss 
of wedded love. Kind and affectionate friends 
crowded round with offered congratulations. 
The father and mother folded their beloved 
daughter in a fond and parting embrace; the 
sisters clung to her with sobbing tenderness ; 
then off dashed the carriage, leaving the tearful 
group gazing until it was lost in the distance. 
* cd * * * * * 

The wheels of time must carry us rapidly 
over the lapse of four years. We will rest 
awhile on that period when the city of B—— 
was considerably agitated with the overwhelm- 
ing importance of Mrs. Linden’s masquerade 
ball. The novelty of the amusement was 
eagerly anticipated, and glowingly discussed. 
The thoughts of the fair were filled with the 
various dresses and characters they were to 
assume; and those of the other sex were 
perplexed with the difficulty of selection. It 
was the topic of the day, and many wonder- 
ings arose whether it would “ go off success- 
fully.” Some considered it an innovation on 
old established customs, and predicted it would, 
in turning the heads of the young, thereby effec- 
tually mar the freedom of social converse: how- 
ever, all looked forward with much eagerness 
to the time when Mrs. L’s hazardous experiment 
of novelty would rise or fall. , 

The night arrived—the rooms were splen- 
didly illuminated—fairy bowers and alcoves, 
in their well planned naturality seemed to woo 
their native sylphs. Temples were opened, in- 
viting their presiding gods and goddesses, 
Thrones were elevated for their kings and 
queens—groves of beautiful shrubbery and 
flowers whose sweet perfume filled the air, 
looked like the favoured retreats of lovers; and 
above all, what enwrapt the soul in ecstasies, 
was “ music’s voluptuous swell,” which seemed 
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to issue from an unseen choir. The whole 
scene was enchanting, and well calculated to 
bid one believe they were in the land of fairy 
magic. Then, too, the variety of characters 
and personages were so great, some so well 
supported, they carried the mind into an almost 
reality, that the long slumbering dust of the 
originals had been by some potent wand resus- 
citated into life. 

Charles Rathleen was anxious for his wife to 
witness what the world of B—— so eagerly 
anticipated ; and as Mariette seemed desirous to 
engage in a scene so in accordance with her 
romantic taste, Rowena had consented to play 
the matron, unmasked. She had aiways been 
adverse to entering the various pleasures of a 
fashionable life, its amusements were too ephe- 
meral, its requirements too despotic for her 
domestic taste. She was never happier than 
when discharging the pleasing duties of a wife 
and mother. It was with much difficulty then, 
that her husband and Mariette obtained her 
consent to leave the lovely little Rowena, to 
attend this climactery effort of fashion. But 
Cathleen, who had no disposition to go, was to 
watch over her loved treasure, and hushing all 
maternal fears, she accompanied them to Mrs. 
L’s. They were soon ushered in the brilliant 
rooms, and found themselves following the 
crowd at its will. In wandering from place to 
place, they halted in an apartment, where their 
attention became attracted by a group assem- 
bled around a sybil who was laughingly dealing 
out her prophecies. A very havale and graceful 
female, with her mask in her hand, and leaning 
on the arm of a gentleman who was closely 
masked, advanced, and in a playful manner de- 
manded her destiny. The Sibyl looked in her 
face, and then sternly viewing the palm of her 
beautiful hand, said, 

“ Thou art false as fair, 
And though thy path may now be strown 
With roses sweet and hopes most bright, 
Thine end will be despair.” 
The fair lady seemed awed for a moment by 
the Sybil’s prediction, but turning carelessly 
. to her companion, uttered some trifling jest, 
and moved from the room. Rowena was struck 
with her extreme beauty, but rather disgusted 
by her levity and freedom of manner towards 
her companion. She inquired of some one near, 
the name of her on whom the Sybil had pro- 
nounced such a dread doom—she was answer- 


“Ts it possible you do not know the celebrated 
Mrs. Clarence Percival? why the world has 
done nothing but talk of her beauty, and the 
separation !” 

Rowena could not reply, for the crowd seem- 
ed to increase, and carried her rapidly along, 
without her own volition. The word “ scpara- 
tion” rung in her ears; she had no time to 
weigh its import, and longed for further infor- 
mation; but had completely lost sight of the in- 
dividual who had so strongly excited her curio- 
sity. She followed the moving multitude into 
various rooms, hoping to see the lovely creature 
again. Mr. Rathleen had accompanied Mari- 
ette to the dancing apartment, leaving her with 


some female friends. Whilst standing somewhat 
apart, bewildered by the strange scenes enact- 
ing, her thoughts still dwelling on that word so 
significant of evil import, some one touched her 
shoulder; she turned, and beheld a female figure 
shrouded in a mask, who, in a low voice, re- 
quested her to step aside, she had something to 
say to her. Rowena obeyed; the female in an 
earnest tone said: 

“A friend, a very dear friend of mine, and 
yours, too, Mrs. Rathleen, is dying, and wishes 
to see you. For heaven’s sake, do not disregard 
the call of one ‘neath death’s touch—are you 
willing to follow me? 

“ Certainly,” replied Rowena, “if you will 
wait until my husband returns, so that he may 
sanction my so doing.” 

“Mr. Rathleen may accompany you as @ 
protector; no doubt you fear to enter the streets 
at this hour, with no one but myself; but I am 
accustomed to it. My friend only wishes to 
see you, and you must do so alone.” 

Rowena looked through the crowd, and per- 
ceived her husband approaching with great 
difficulty, elbowing his way to her; when he 
came up, she told him the wishes of the female 
mask, and requested his consent to obey the 
dying person’s summons, which he gave imme- 
diately, and desired them to wait until he or- 
dered the carriage. 

“Oh! no,” said the female, “the walk is not 
very long, and unless you go with me as I came, 
I will have to return without you.” 

Seeing she was impatient of any delay, and 
feeling their suspicions somewhat quieted by 
her manifest earnestness for their decision, 
Rowena and her husband followed her. She 
led them by a private pathway out into the 
street, and, after threading several filled with 
busy passers to and fro, she turned into one 
which seemed very obscure and unfrequented ; 
on each side were ranged the most shattered 
and poverty-struck buildings. The star-light, 
and one dim lamp at the corner, served but to 
render the darkness more visible; adread silence 
seemed to reign undisturbed, their steps echoed 
through the street as they passed, so death-like 
was the stillness. The female stopped about 
the end of a row of miserable looking houses; 
and, opening the door, she bade the astonished 
couple follow her softly up a dark and narrow 
stairway. When they reached the landing, she 
desired Mr. Rathleen to go into an adjoining 
room, whilst she led Rowena to her friend. 

On entering that of the sick person, a voice 
tremulous with emotion, faintly said: 

“Have you seen her, Margaret, and will she 
corse to-night?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, “the lady waits to 
see you.” She then beckoned Rowena to ap- 
proach the bed side; the lamp had nearly ex- 
pired, and the darkness prevented even the 
outlines of her form being seen. The poor 
sufferer turned his head as she drew near kim, 
and stretching forth his hand, said: 

“This is indeed like you, so kind—do you 
know me, Rowena?” The flickering light of the 
lamp shot up, ere it sunk in smoke, and disco- 
vered the features of the dying Percival, 
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“T do,” she murmured, and sinking on a seat 
beside him, she took his cold damp hand; on it 
fell the tear of sympathy; and, gazing with a 
horror-struck look on his face, exclaimed incre- 
dulously, 

“Am I not dreaming—do I indeed see Cla- 
rence Percival? Oh! is it thus we meet again! 
Why, oh! why did you not let your friends 
know of your illness sooner !” 

“ My friends, say you, Rowena,” repeated 
he, mournfully, “do you know I have but one 
friend in this wide world, and that is my lovely 
boy,” pointing to a child about three years old, 
who was slumbering beside him, “and I have to 
prove — whether you will be another to 
me, in my Jast moments. Raise me up, Mar- 
garet, and replenish the lamp; I have much to 
say, and my time is growing short; a few brief 
moments are only left me to speak.” 

“Oh! no, Mr. Percival, do not talk thus—I 
hope you will yet live to prove the friendship 
of many, who would willingly bestow it on you. 
Do not agitate yourself unnecessarily to-night, 
I will come again to-morrow to see you. Come, 
compose yourself to rest, your mind and body 
require it.” 

“ To-morrow, Rowena,” said he, “ will never 
dawn on the life-breathing Clarence Percival ; 
no, I must say now, what I desire, and oh! my 
beloved friend, I implore you to heed my dying 
request. I feel no warring passions contending 
within ny breast, I have severed every tie that 
binds me to this bright and beautiful world; and 
I can now, that I have seen you, now that I know 
you are near, cheerfully resign myself into my 
Creator’s hands. If I indulge in emotions, 
which can never sleep but in death’s embrace, 
blame me not, Rowena; they cannot thereby 
hasten my end, for death’s fiat will be accom- 
plished ere the morning light will appear.” He 
paused awhile, and settling himself in an easy 
position, continued : 

“ Rowena, I must be permitted to recount the 
leading events of the last four years of my life, 
as briefly as possible, by the way of explaining 
the cause of our present meeting, and why it 
is in this wretched place. A few months after 
our last parting, chance threw me in company 
with Cordelia Belmont. She was lovely beyond 
description; and, being the daughter of an inti- 
mate triend, I saw her very often—of course I 
became greatly captivated by her surpassin 
beauty: her manners, too, appeared sweet an 
and soft in the extreme. I did not, for one 
moment, define or dignify my admiration of her 
with the name of Jove; but, like all men, I felt 
beauty to be irresistible, and her charms were 
acknowledged powerful, by all. I accidentally 
rendered her father a signal favour, and by an 
effort, at my own sacrifice, I rescued his name 
from infamy and disgrace; but my success ren- 
dered me a bankrupt. In the first burst of 
grateful feeling, he offered me his daughter’s 
hand, no doubt, supposing my embarrassments 
had prevented my becoming her declared suitor. 
For a moment, my heart leaped at his offer. I 
longed to be freed from poverty’s chilling grasp, 
and thought if I did love any one, it was Cor- 
delia. I accepted his proposal, provided she 





= a willing assent. When I again saw her, 
thought her more beautiful, I tendered my 
hand, it was calmly accepted. A few weeks 
saw us married, and alas! a few more showed 
me, that though Cordelia had wedded, she did 
not love me! She plunged into every excess 
of fashionable gaiety, was guilty of every 
thoughtless action; still, I offered no opposition 
to her course, fur my feelings were unhappily 
and fast deadening to a distressing indifference. 
Her beauty, which had so lured me, began to 
dim in my eyes—her softness, which had wooed 
my heart, was felt by all but myself. I shud- 
dered at the idea of her ever becoming a mo- 
ther, knowing well how unfit she was for the 
character of a wife, much less for another more 
responsible. Before the expiration of one year 
that lovely boy was born. I fondly looked for 
a change, and hoped that this new tie, this new 
channel for the exercise of some tenderness, 
would detach her from the engrossing and ex- 
citing influence of pleasure. I hoped—yes, I 
even hoped, we might commence a life of new 
born affection; but my hopes were vain. She 
neglected her child—it seemed to give her 

leasure to distress me, by entirely consign- 
ing the innocent to a nurse’s care, and loudly 
protested her aversion to be a watching fondling 
mother nurse, and, if possible, she launched 
forth more largely into the whirlpool of dissi- 
pation. Her temporary confinement seemed to 
increase her thirst for frivolity. I watched 
over my deserted boy, aud endeavoured to dis- 
charge both the duty of father and mother. I 
soon had the happiness of witnessing his rapid 
improvement in beauty and strength of consti- 
tution; and oh! what a delight it was to mark 
his growing developments of mind, the tiny 
strides of his little intellect. He fully repaid 
my attentive care by an uncommon love for me. 
Cordelia’s father died about two years after our 
marriage, leaving me the sole possessor of his 
wealth. Another year passed by, during which 
I had patiently borne her levity and errors, had 
quietly submitted to her extravagance to an 
unheard of extent, all for the sake of my darling 
boy, until an accident proved she was no longer 
worthy the lawful name of wife, or the holy 
epithet of mother. In the frenzy of accusation, 
she confessed she had never loved me, but was 
forced into a marriage by her father, and that 
nothing but the darkest threats and hints made 
her consent to be mine. A scene of contemp- 
tuous feeling on both sides, ensued, during the 
altercation. She boldly insinuated my desire 
and intention to deprive her of her lawful rights, 
in retaining her wealth. I spurned it, and re- 
solved that my child should never share what 


had been the price of his father’s happiness, and 


had caused his life to hang o’er him like a curse. 
1 resigned all claim to the vast possessions ; we 
separated by mutual consent, and I gladly left 
the house which should never know me its lord 
again. Cordelia was never informed of m 

residence or any of my movements. I found it 
hard to struggle with the pangs of poverty, when 
another being, and one so entirely dependant, 
claimed my united exertions. For some months 
I combatted every obstacle, and lived in the 
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melancholy enjoyment of my child’s society, 
but disease began to make inroads on my 
frame. I rapidly sunk—the physician bid me 

pare for the worst, that I could’not live long. 

did not care for myself, how soon I ended my 
sorrows in death ; but, oh! the agonizing thought 
of what would become of my poor little Clarence 
bowed my soul into the very depths of a sicken- 
ing despair. Who would watch over his youth- 
fui footsteps, who would guard and protect him 
from the thousand snares that beset the young 
and desolate! These questions haunted me 
through the long night, and rose with the day. 
My thoughts dwelt upon you, yes, in that hour 
of desolation, your image, with an outstretched 
hand of benevolence, seemed to bid me — 
My heart revived at the wooing vision, I 
determined to make inquiries of your residence, 
for I had never dared ask aught about you. A 
friend, who had frequently seen you, told me 
you resided in this city, and though I had heard 
Cordelia had established herself here, I resolved 
to hazard the experiment of seeing you secretly. 
God has willed | should be successful, and oh!” 
said he, with a struggle, “I feel my breath 
ebbing fast, my hour is coming, will you, Ro- 
wena soothe and make glad my last moments 
by promising to be a mother to my little Cla- 
rence? Look at him, does he not need a mo- 
ther’s tender care, will not his infancy and 
destitution plead more effectually than his dying 
father!” 

He paused, nearly overcome, and awaited 
Rowena’s answer, with a look of intense sup- 
plication. 

She had become completely absorbed in his 
recital, and when his voice ceased, her bosom 
heaved with an emotion, almost equal to his 
own; at length, mastering it, she murmured, 
“T will, Clarence,” and stooping, she imprinted 
a kiss on the fair face of the sleeping innocent. 
“ Yes, I will endeavour to be a mother in every 
sense to him, and he shall be my own, in affec- 


“ Bless you! Heaven bless you, inestimable 
friend; you have taken away the sharpest pang 
of death. I can now die happy, since I know 
my boy will have such a guardian angel, to lead 
him in the path of virtue. Draw near, beloved 
one, let my last look rest on you. It is what I 
have long wished—that in dying I may see only 
you.” 

His voice gradually died away, but his eyes 
were intently fixed on her. It was past mjdnight, 
the moon had risen, and now played with her 
softest light o’er the dying features of Clarence. 
Rowena bent over, and wiped the cold dew from 
his brow, which even in the agony of death, look- 
ed calm and free from the distortion of pain— 
his ebbing breath fanned her cheek, his last sigh 
was wafted in her ear, then the hand relaxed 
its grasp, the current of life ceased to flow, she 
looked on him with a painful ineredulity, but 
Clarence Percival’s sorrows were indeed ended. 

Rowena bade Margaret summon her husband, 
and looking on the dead, with a firmness, which 
afterwards astcnished herself, she said: 

“ There lies Clarence Percival; he, who first 
won my young affections, and he has carried 


to heaven the vow I have this night made him; 
listen to it.” She then briefly recounted to 
him the melancholy events of Clarence’s life, 
since they last parted. Mr. Rathleen nobly 
approved of his adored wife’s conduct and pro- 
mise, and immediately went in quest of the 


Rowena was left alone with the dead, she 
gazed in silent anguish on the features of the 
once loved Clarence, heaving a sigh—* And 
art thou indeed gone, will thy voice no more 
echo its thrilling tones in my ear, is the bright- 
ness of thine eye dimmed forever, will thy 
heart—but be still ye waters of memory—back 
into your wonted cells of thought, vain mur- 
murs—hush, my husband comes—I am Rowena 
Rathleen.” . 

The carriage rapidly conveyed Rowena with 
her infant charge home ; as they passed the gay 
mansion, where the masquerade was nearly 
over, how painfully the sounds of mirth and 
= struck on the heart of the sorrowful 

wena. “ Yes,” said she, “ what a vast mas- 
querade is enacting on this great world—what 
aching hearts, what desolate bosoms lie hid. 
beneath the mask of fashion.” —“ Mrs. Percival’s 
carriage,” loudly called the porter. Rowena 
pa it, with the rightful heir to all its splen- 
did trappings and pomp of wealth, in her own. 

The day which saw the remains of the un- 
fortunate Clarence Percival laid in nature’s 
vault, the fashionable world was eagerly anti- 
cipating another fete—that of the lovely Mrs. 
Percival—which was to be one of unheard of 
splendour. 

* * 7 * * * * 


A few weeks after the melancholy death of 
the once gifted Percival, Rowena drove to the 
splendid dwelling of his unfeeling and unwor- 
thy wife—she was accompanied by the little 
Clarence. 

The servant ushered her into an apartment, 
dazzling with gorgeous magnificence. An air 
of the most voluptuous luxury pervaded it; the 
curtains shed a glow of melting softness o'er 
the complexion, and every thing was arranged 
with all the taste and costliness that wealth 
and art could exert. Rowena’s thoughts pain- 
fully reverted to the wretched abode of the late 
master of all the surrounding splendour—the 
cold and miserable room in which he breathed 
his last, afforded a striking contrast, and the 
gilded misery, the heartlessness of fashion’s 
votaries, never struck her with greater force. 
But her reflections were broken by the entrance 
of the servant, who requested her to repair into 
the room adjoining, where his mistress awaited 
her presence. 

Rowena followed him, leading by the hand 
the lovely little Clarence. 

The fashionable Mrs. Percival languidly re- 
clined on a sofa, in a morning undress, which 
served to display her native unadorned beauty 
to greater advantage. She slowly rose, and 
wy | requested Mrs. Rathleen to be seated. 

ut Rowena approached her with the child, and 
in an impressive manner, said : 

“ You are, no doubt, aware that this innocent 
child of yours, is now fatherless—that the un- 
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fortunate Clarence Percival, now slumbers 
with the dead?” 

“Yes,” replied she, calmly; “the news 
reached me a week ago, which accounts for 
my present irksome seclusion; but, come near 
Clarence—let me see if you continue like your 
unhappy father!” 

The child reluctantly obeyed, and looking up 
in her lovely face, with a look of hesitation, 
said—* You are my pretty mamma, but she is 
my good one,” pointing to Rowena. 

“T see,” said the languid beauty, “ you, too, 
have early learned to hate me;” and, fixing a 
look of scorn on Rowena, added, “I presume, 
Mrs. Rathleen, you are well aware that my 
marriage with Mr. Percival, was an ill assorted 
and unhappy one?” 

“TIT am,” replied Rowena; “and it is a pity 
that two so fitly destined by nature’s matching 
hand, should have so sadly mistaken each 
other’s feelings. I was present when your un- 
fortunate husband died, and it was his last re- 
quest that I should take charge of his sweet 
child. I have, therefore, called on you this 
morning, to know, if you have any particular 
directions respecting him!” 

Mr. Percival has, no doubt, committed the 
child to one fully competent for the important 
trust, and to one, he fain wished had been its 
natural protector. I would not, therefore, on 
any account interfere with so friendly and con- 
fiding a wish—it would be an insult to the 
dead!” said the heartless woman. 

Rowena’s face glowed with indignation, 
when she replied : 

“In doing so, Mrs. Percival, you would only 
offer to the dead, that which you heaped upon 
him when living. But, Madam, your charac- 
ter fully prepared me for any unfeeling taunt 
or display of indelicacy ; and had not my own 
maternal feelings dictated my following that 
rule, ‘Do unto others, as you would they 
should do unto you,’ I would not have thus 
sacrificed my feminine dignity, by seeking this 
interview. Come, Clarence,” said she, soften- 
ing her voice, “ we will go home.” 


The child left his mother’s side ; but return- 
ing, he said in a voice of irresistible sweetness : 

“Good bye, my pretty mamma, I will tell 
my par. when he wakes, I have been to see 
you; but,” said he doubtingly, “they took him 
away the other day—I wonder if I can go 
where he is—will you go with me, mamma?” 


The sweet child drew near the reclining’ 


beauty, and gently laid his little hand on hers. 
For a moment, her languid, but pale features 
were ruffled by some emotion which was more 
momentary than the breeze that passes o’er 
the placid lake’s surface, and then disappear- 
ed, leaving her statue-like but exquisite beau- 
ty resting in coldness. She drew Clarence to 
her, and passing her beautiful hand through 
his golden ringlets, kissed his fair brow, and 
said : 

* Go, my lovely child, you will love that good 
lady—I am not worthy to be your protector; 
you will have to forget your pretty mamma.” 

Rowena took the hand of Clarence, who 
bounded towards her, and casting a look of con- 
temptuous pity on his unnatural mother, left 
the room. 

“Yes,” said she, folding him in her arms 
with the utmost maternal love, “the last wish 
of thy dying father shall be held sacred. Oh! 
what heart could be so dead, when gazing on 
your innocent beauty, would refuse to protect 
yout No, fair child, you never shall know 
the want of a mother’s care, so long as Rowena 
Rathleen can bestow such. Unfortunate Clar- 
ence! why did fate allot you such a sad desti- 
ny—why !—but the carriage stopped. 


And oh! could the departed look down, and 
bless the actions of the living, how fervently 
would Clarence Percival have implored the 
choicest of Heaven's bestowal on those of his 
Jirst love. Rowena lived to prove the increase 
and durability of her second and firmly placed 
affection, and never in after years did she for 
one moment regret the promise she made to 
the dying Percival of being a fond mother to his 
lovely little Clarence. 
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MYRA. 


Her brow as the mountain snow was white, 

Her rich locks shaded her eyes of light, 

On her dimpled cheek June’s roses bloom’d, 

And the breath from her Hebe-lips perfumed 
The ambient air—when her tender voice 

And smile of hope made the heart rejoice, 

While her light step, like the youthful fawn, 
Scarce press'd the flowers that gemm’d the lawn. 


Such Myra was, ere the ocean wave 

Entomb’d her love in a distant grave. 

Like the lightning’s flash the tidings came, 

And scath’d her heart like the lightning’s flame. 
Then her Hebe-lip lost its ruby glow, 

And her fragrant breath came chill, and slow ; 
Cold grew her brow of snow-like white, 

And for ever were veiled her eyes of light ! 


Liverpool. 





A power above all human responsibility, 
ought to be above all human attainment; he 
that is unwilling may do no harm, but he that 
is unable can not. 
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Love is an alliance of friendship and of lust; 
if the former predominate, it is a passion ex- 
alted and refined, but if the latter, gross and 
sensual. 
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WHO IS HAPP Y%(concivupepD.) 


BY MRS. HARRISON SMITH. 


Tue exterior of life is but a masquerade, in 
which we dress ourselves in the finest fashions 
of society, use a language suited to the charac- 
ters we assume;—with smiling faces, mask 
aching hearts; address accents of kindness to 
our enemies, and often those of coldness to our 
friends. The part once assumed must be acted 
out, no matter at what expense of truth and 
feeling. For who is there that would not shrink 
from pity, who had long been an object of en- 
+ te h, world, world, thy votaries are slaves! 

ow many reject religion from a persuasion 
that its laws are severe; the sacrifices required, 
numerous and painful—its self-denial hard and 
humiliating—its observance strict and burthen- 
some; yet, weighed with the tyranny of the 
world, the obligations of religion are light and 
easy. Can any requisitions be more strict, mi- 
nute, and absolute, than those of fashion? Its 
despotism extends to dress, to manners, to words, 
to actions—turns day into night, and night into 
day—requires the sacrifice of our time, of ease, 
of comfort—too often of duty and of conscience. 
And what does it give in return !—worn 
out spirits, impaired health, and a dissatisfied 
mind. There is no exaggeration in this—it is 
what I aave seen, and what I have experien- 
ced. The world is a hard master, as all who 
bave served it long, will confess. Contrast with 
its restless and never satisfied desires, the 
cheerfulness, serenity, and self-satisfaction 
which religion bestows on its sincere disciples, 
whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
whose paths are paths of peace—whose benign 
influence enhances the enjoyment of prosperity, 
and soothes and enlightens the darkest scenes 
of a + pet us through all the vicis- 
situdes of this life, and carries us triumphantl 
into the life to come. Oh, my friend, I spea 
from conviction when I assure you, that its 
yoke is easy and its burthen light. But to re- 
sume my story : 

I wish I could describe to you the beautiful 
scenery that every where met my enraptured 
sight, on my journey home—scenery lit up by 
the soft warm glow that lingered on the heav- 
ens and on the earth after the sun had set—the 
bright clouds that floated on the blue sky—I 
wish I could make you hear the soft murmuring 
of the river—the lowe of the cattle returning 
homewards—the distant tinkling of the sheep- 
bell—I wish you could feel asI felt, the cool re- 
freshing breeze that fanned my burning cheek, 
and revived me with the fragrance wafted from 
the new mown-hay. These scenes, and scents, 
and sounds are familiar things to every one, it 
is only when associated with recollections dear 
to the heart, that they have such an enchanting 

wer. There is magic in them—they give us 

ck the past in its brightest hues, free from 
the imperfections of actual experience. 

No language of my own could express the 
transports that swelled my bosom, and I invol- 


untarily breathed them forth in the words of 
the poet, exclaiming as J passed through scenes 
familiar to my early days: 


Ah, happy hills! ah pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain, 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from you blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they sweetly soothe, 

And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 


To me, indeed, it was a second spring, suc- 
ceeding a long winter, whose chilled affections 
and withered hopes were warmed and renova- 
ted. ‘Though unmarked by a single incident, 
never shal] I forget that journey, so rich in re- 
collected joys and fond anticipations. If in 
these delightful emotions I desired your partici- 
pation, still more do I wish that | could trans- 
fuse into your bosom, the sensations that filled 
mine, as in the close of that blessed summer’s 
day I reached my father’s dwelling—the home 
of my infancy—but this is beyond my power, 
sympathy alone can impart to you an idea of 
what I then felt. 

As I passed along the roads through the 
woods and fields, I ted every well remem- 
bered object with the feelings of an old friend. 
I pointed them out to my daughter with more 
exultation than a conqueror points to the tro- 
phies of his glory. 

“There,” said I, “is the hawthorn and 
sweet-briar, from which I gathered berries in 
autumn, and blossoms in spring—there is the 
old hollow tree that I called my cottage, and in 
which I spent so many happy hours with my 
playmates—there is the great chestnut tree, 
where we gathered nuts—there the meadow, 
where I rolled on the new-mown hay.” 

On we went—nearer and nearer we ap- 
proached the roof that was to shelter—the arms 
that were to receive us. At last we reached 
the door where stood those beloved parents, 
with outstretched arms and smiling faces. 

Venerated beings! methinks I see you now— 
my father’s white locks and stately form—my 
mother’s pale face, mild blue eyes, and clasped 
hands, upraised to heaven. Thus they stood, 
as we drove upto the house. 

I sprang from the carriage, and fell into my 
father’s arms, felt myself pressed to his bosom, 
and my cheek wet with our mingled tears. 

Oh, ye! whose fond hearts yearn for the ten- 
derness of some beloved object, judge the trans- 
ports of mine when J felt the pressure of affec- 
tion, fervid as it was sincere; ye only can 
judge who have for years languished in the ab- 
sence of this vital warmth. 

Unable to withdraw me from my father’s 
arms, my mother clasped her beloved grand- 
child in hers; and when he released me from 
his prolonged embrace, she resigned my child 
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to him, while she received me once more to her 
maternal bosom. 

A mother’s bosom! refuge from sorrow— 
asylum from danger—home of love !—what 

er resting place can be so all sufficient for a 
care-worn and tender heart! f 

My beloved parents were far advanced in 
years, and already suffered from the infirmities 
of age, though free from the corrosions of dis- 
ease. 

After my marriage, they had given up their 
town residence, og fixed themselves perma- 
nently on a small but beautiful farm on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, where, previously, 
they had passed only part of the year. 

Wild and romantic river! or as Southey 
calls it, MADDENED STREAM, so impetuous is thy 
course. How bright are thy waters, as they 
dash among the rocks, or wind among the 
woody islets that gem thy bosom. In childhood, 
I laved in thy rippling stream, gathered pebbles 
on thy margin, and wild flowers on thy over- 
hanging banks. In youth, I have wandered 
amidst thy romantic scenery, mingling the 
sighs of a full heart with thy gentle murmurs; 
or lost in delicious reverie, have mused hours 
away in the solitary recesses of thy rocks. 
Here my fancy first took wing—here my en- 
thusiasm was first enkindled, and I felt the 
power of nature to charm and elevate my soul. 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth—companions 
of my lonely rambles, taught by you, I learned 
to understand her language—learned to listen 
to her voice in the winds and waves, and to love 
her in all her various forms. Solitude was no 
longer solitude, a spirit dwelt in every leaf and 
flower, in every rock and tree, with which my 
spirit loved to commune. Are not those sweet 
poets, priests of nature, who interpret to us the 
mystic meaning of the works of God; who 
spiritualize material things, and teach us that 

Unearthly minstrelsy, then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear; whenall is hushed, 
And the heart listens,* 

Romautic days! Smile, worldlings smile, 
but all your boasted joys are tame, are poor, 
compared with the joys of ardent, young enthu- 
siasm. 

But whither have I wandered? Oh, the 
very mention of that beautiful river, brings 
back to my mind such scenes of loveliness, 
such hours of rapture, they overpower every 
other idea. 

My father’s fortune, once, larger than his 
wishes, had from various causes shrunk within 
even his necessities. Too infirm to superintend 
either his agricultural or household affairs, he 
had left them to the discretion of servants, and 
my excellent parents were now suffering from 
their extreme indulgence and liberality. 

But their daughter was returned in the ma- 
turity of life, their pepe mgs in the ac- 
tivity of youth, and their cares were termi- 
nated. 

A new lease of life seemed to be entered on, 
a new spirit pervaded the whole family; it re- 
sembled a machine that had been long standing 
still, suddenly put in motion: the result was 

* Coleridge. 





astonishing. Had I, on my return, found my 
parents in the vigour of health, in a state of 
affluence that exempted me from the necessity 
of domestic occupation, the energies of my cha- 
racter would have lain dormant, the activity of 
my mind unemployed, and time might have 
been a burthen on my hands. 

Thus the very circumstances which others 
looked on as misfortunes, to me, were blessings. 

To support and cheer declining age, called 
into exercise the best feelings of my nature, 
and success in this precious task, imparted a 
livelier satisfaction than any selfish enjoyment 
could have done. The management of a large 
family, the superintendence of the farm and 
garden, while they afforded constant employ- 
ment, awakened interests ever new, varying 
with the changing seasons, and yielding an 
abundant harvest, not only of fruit and grain, 
but of health and cheerfulness. 

And then our Clara! our young, lovely, lov- 
ing and beloved Clara—our pride and joy!— 
the concentrating point of all our wishes and 
expectations, our affections and our hopes. 
The attendant of the grandmother—the play- 
thing of the grandfather—the assistant of the 
mother—the nurse of the sick—the helper of 
the poor—the comforter of the afflicted. Oh, 
my Clara was the delight of every heart, and 
the most busy and most joyous of human crea- 
tures, 

To cultivate her mind, to form her manners, 
to improve the accomplishments she had ac- 
quired at school, was the task I had pro 
for myself, when I should be settled beneath my 
paternal roof. But the dear child needed not 
my instructions, the prompting of her own ar- 
dent thirst for knowledge was sufficient to carry 
her forward in the path of improvement. She 
loved all that was graceful, good, and beauti- 
ful, and pursugd study with as much avidity as 
the generalitgeof youth pursue amusement. 
These favourite objects did not, however, take 
up all her time or attention; she found abun- 
dant leisure for domestic duties. The dairy, 
the poultry-yard, and bee-hives, were placed 
under her especial and almost exclusive man- 
agement. An old and faithful servant, no lon- 
ger capable of hard labour, was assigned her, 
both as assistant and instractor. This woman, 
who was six or seven years older than my mo- 
ther, had been selected from the other young 
slaves at my mother’s birth as her little maid; 
during childhood she had been her play-mate as 
well as attendant, they had grown up together, 
and the title of “ my little mistress, and my lit- 
tle maid,” while it kept up the proper respect 
due from one to the other, did not lessen the 
mutual affection which grew with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength. They 
both married, and both became mothers; years 

ssed on, in reciprocal kindness and blended 
interest. The faithful servant became the nurse 
and foster-mother of her beloved mistress’ chil- 
dren, and has often been heard to declare, 
“ that she loved them more than herown.” [ 
had been her favorite nursling, and now, my 
child became her darling. 

The cabin appropriated to her was in every 
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Tespect better than those of her fellow servants, 
and situated nearer to the mansion-house. She 
had received her freedom, long before the laws 
of Pennsylvania required the emancipation of 
slaves; but such was her attachment to my 
mother, that she resolved to live and die in her 
service. It now became the old woman’s 
test pride and delight, to assist and instruct 
er new young mistress, as she called Clara, 
in the cares before mentioned; and it was one 
of Clara’s daily cares to promote the comfort of 
old mammy, the familiar and endearing epithet 
applied to this faithful servant. Part of every 
Sabbath, Clara with her, reading the 
Scriptures, singing hymns, and teaching the 
black children of the farm and neighbourhood. 

When my daughter understood that by her 
father’s death, I was left without other home 
or support, than that afforded by her grand pa- 
rents, a new and strong motive to industry was 
added to that which proceeded from affection. 
She became zealous and unremitting in the dis- 
charge of her domestic duties; while at the 
same time, her natural taste and ardent desire 
to fulfil my wishes, made her equally assiduous 
in the cultivation of her mind and ornamental 
talents. Such various occupations left her not 
an idle moment; she was always busy, and 
consequently always cheerful and contented. 

It is a truth, of which, however, experience 
alone will convince us, that employment is an 
essential ingredient of happiness. The con- 
trary is generally believed, and wealth is 
eagerly desired, not solely for the distinction 
it confers, and the luxury it procures, but on 
account of the leisure it affords—a leisure that 
the affluent too often find a burthen—a leisure 
which begets that weariness of life, so often 
complained of by the rich under the more 
fashionable term of ennui. 

Two opposing principles areat war within 
ug; activity and indolence. The active princi- 
ple is ever restless and craving, seeking object 
and employment, in default of which it preys 
on the mind and temper; yet strange as it may 
seem, this natural impulse is resisted by an in- 
dolence seldom conquered but by the stronger 
principle of necessity. Happier, far happier 
are those who are thus forced into activity, 
than those whom wealth abandons to the 
tyranny of idleness. 

The very pastimes of the rich prove the truth 
of this assertion—pastimes often more fatiguing 
than the labours of the poor. “ The rack of 
rest,” as Young, not more strongly than truly, 
denominates a state of inactivity of mind and 
body, is of all conditions the most insupporta- 
ble. Our faculties must be kept in exercise, or 
like water without motion, they become stag- 
nant, and fatal not only to health and useful- 
ness, but equally so to cheerfulness and content. 

The necessity of employment, so generally 
considered as a misfortune, I now found to be a 
blessing. In the days of my prosperity, how 
often have I complained of the lagging hours— 
now I sougleinel of the rapidity oF their flight ; 
for time was no longer a burthen. Every day, 
every hour had its alloted task, which employed 
my hands, absorbed my thoughts, and interested 


my feelin The vis inertia that once para- 
lysed activity, and lay like an incubus on the 
mind, was banished by an excitement of the 
faculties, as the night-mare is by an awakening 
from heavy sleep. Never did the amusements 
of the gay world impart such speed to time, 
such animation to the spirits, or such interest 
to life, as my new and various duties, I used 
to rise late that I might shorten the day, I now 
rose early that I might lengthen it, and the 
longest day of summer was now shorter than 
the shortest day of winter once was. Idleness 
is a drag-chain which impedes the motion of 
time ; employment gives it wings. 

Even had my duties been difficult or irksome, 
the self-satisfaction which followed their per- 
formance made me happier than the unprofita- 
ble pleasures of my former life. Thus passed 
several years, unmarked except by the i 
growth and improvement of my Clara, and also 
the obvious progress of decay in my venerated 

rents. 

“To rock the cradle of declining age,” was 
now my highest privilege—a dear and sacred 
task!—but had it been my only one, my mind 
must have been often clouded with melancholy, 
as there was no exercise for hope, that cheer- 
ing, inspiriting, I might almost say, vital prin- 
ciple—but I had another task, equally dear and 
tender, and far more exhilerating, that of assist- 
ing the development of my daughter’s mind 
and heart; of contemplating, uot the decay, 
but the growth of the human plant. The lux- 
uriant bloom gave promise of abundant fruit, 
and I exulted in the prospect. 

In fact, every affection of my heart, every 
power of my mind was in full exercise, and [ 
was as a human nature can be; that is, 
contented. For after all, contentment is happi- 
ness. Yet there was a time when I should 
have deemed it impossible to be contented with 
content—when I required strong and high ex- 
citement—varied and vivid emotion—when I 
would have preferred the alternatives of rap- 
ture and despondency, to the equable, placid, 
and moderate state of feeling that constitutes 
contentment, which in the moral world, is what 
a smooth and level surface is in the physical 
world; devoid indeed of the pleasing variety of 
valley and mountain, but exempt from the in- 
conveniences and dangers inseparable from 
their inequalities and sudden transitions. 

The town of Northumberland was not far 
distant, and afforded society of the best kind, 
in the highest acceptation of that word—per- 
sons of highly cultivated intellect and refined 
manners, with many of whom I formed a de- 
lightful intimacy, and my daughter the first 
sweet friendships of youth. 

About this time I received a visit from one 
of my former acquaintances; she was travellin 
through this part of the country, and turn 
aside from the public road to call on me; indu- 
ced, I suspect, more by curiosity than regard. 
When she discovered me in a state of poverty, 
compared to the one in which she once saw 
me—in a retirement which she called obscuri- 
ty, and employed in what she deemed labour, 
she condoled with me on my altered circum- 
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stances; nor could I convince her that I was 
now far happier than when she had seen me 
surrounded with all that wealth and rank could 
bestow, and the object of general admiration. 
When she returned to the circles of fashion, 
she spoke of my condition with pity, if not with 
contempt. Ah! if she conld have read my 
heart, how opposite would have been her opin- 
ion. This she could not do—this no fellow be- 
ing can do—we are therefore compelled to 
judge of each other by external] circumstances, 
than which, nothing can be more deceptive. 

Not long after this occurrence, I received a 
letter from Edward, whose happiness I feared, 
had been sacrificed to his duty. But no, duty 
brings its own reward. In this letter, my friend 
informed me, that time had restored to him 

ce of mind, and that he was the happy hus- 

d of an amiable and worthy woman, the 
father of two lovely children, and the possessor 
of a competence, gained by persevering indus- 
ry: This information removed the only anxiet, 
I felt, and was the subject of the most heartfelt 
thanksgiving. 

For one moment imagine the reverse of the 
picture I have drawn. Suppose that I had 
yielded to the temptation by which I was assail- 
ed. Even had my criminal indulgence re- 
mained concealed from every fellow being, my 
own consciousness of guilt, the fear of dis- 
covery, the conviction of having lost the es- 
teem of even my lover—(for a man, though he 
may love, never esteems the victim of his pas- 
sion)—the feeling of self-degradation would 
have embittered, if not destroyed, the pleasures 
of forbidden love. 

But, which is most probable, had discovery 
ensued—oh, it is too horrible to think of—di- 
vorced, degraded, shunned by the wise and vir- 
tuous, In what asylum could I have found a 
refuge. Surely not in the bosom of my parents. 
Such an affliction would have brought their 
grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. Where then 
could I have concealed my shame and my 
misery? In the grave! Yes—I should have 
rushed uncalled into that last retreat of the 
wretched. 

And does frail, fond woman, encounter the 
risk of such a fate for the sake of the feverish, 
and transient joys of guilty passion? 

Oh that I could dissipate the dazzling illu- 
sion—break the fascinating spell that allures 
them on to ruin and misery, and force on their 
minds the deep felt conviction, that virtue alone 
is happiness below. 

But alas, the advice of a frail fellow creature 
is too weak; let them look to a higher and ho- 
lier support in the hour of temptation; then 
only will they be safe. 

Many years have ed since my beloved 
parents fell asleep—I will not say died. Oh, 
no, they still live—live in my heart, and live in 
that world where I trust we shall soon be re- 
united. 

And my precious daughter, my excellent 
Clara, the cordial of my life and support of my 
age, she in due time shall follow and rejoin us 
there. Believing this, I leave her without a 
pang—leave her in the enjoyment of life's best 
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blessings—the loving and beloved of man 
hearts. Yes, my friend, to love and be belove 
is the dearest of human blessings; it is an in- 
ternal joy, of which the world cannot take cog- 
nizance, a sunshine that cheers and warms the” 
secret chambers of the bosom, though without, 
all is dark and cold. 

Learn from my story, not to call in question 
the justice and impartiality of Providence, in 
its distribution of riches and poverty, or other 
diversities in the condition of life. These are 
not either the rewards or punishments which 
God decrees to virtue and vice, they are not 
constituent parts, but mere external appenda- 
ges, not the stone and cement, but the form and 
fashion of the great fabrie of human existence. 
No, the rewards bestowed on piety and virtue 
in this life, are peace and contentment—the 
punishment of vice, is that restlessness and 
dissatisfaction of mind which the most prosper- 
ous circumstances can neither soothe or dissi- 
pate, 

Question not then the justice and goodness 
of the Governor of the universe, if you some- 
times see men labouring under poverty 
and affliction, and the wicked possessed of 
wealth and honor; since happiness is inde- 
pendant of external circumstances, and dwells 
in those recesses of the bosom into which no 
human eye can penetrate, and of which, there- 
fore, our fellow men are incapable of forming a 
just estimate. 


Such were the confessions of one of the most. 
interesting women I ever knew. They were not 
given in the narrative form into which I have 
thrown them, but at various times were poured 
forth from the fulness of a surcharged heart, 
when some observation of mine, the appearance 
of some natural object, or the recurrence of 
some familiar incident, awakened by the power 
of association, the recollections of the past. It 
was during the last month of her life when I 
was in constant attendance on my friend, that 
these interesting conversations took place. She 
was perfectly sensible of her situation, and 
often expressed her astonishment at what she 
called “the tenacity of the panel penry ss 
which still clung to a frame so wasted and fee- 
ble.” She was equally free from pain of body, 
and anxiety of mind. In fact I never knew her 
intellectual faculties so clear and bright and 
active, as during these closing hours of life. 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decay’d, 

Let in new light, thro’ chinks that time had made. 
Light from heaven—for though her thoughts 
often reverted to the past, they were never se- 
parated from the future, and when she spoke of 
the events of life, it was in the way a traveller 
speaks of the incidents of a journcy, for long 
had she felt herself to be a mere sojourner on 
earth. 

Sunset was ever her favourite hour, and du- 
ring this last month that I spent with her, there 
were few evenings in which she had not her 
chair rolled to the window, from whence she 
could watch the departing sun. “ He is gone, 
how bright is his closing scene—how gently, 
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he sinks to rest—he has withdrawn from our 
sight, but is’still pursuing his glorious career,” 
were sometimes the softly whispered expres- 
sions I could hear, as I sat silently beside her. 
Then, when twilight veiled the scene, and 
thought turned inward, would she speak of her- 
self, and insensibly led on by my questions and 
remarks, would relate to me the incidents and 
feelings out of which I have woven this story. 
Sometime previous to my friend’s departure, 
she had the satisfaction of uniting her daughter 
to a most amiable and excellent man, who was 
capable of appreciating the value of the good 
and lovely Clara. Freed from this her most 
tender anxiety, and withdrawn from the active 
cares of life, the mind of the dear invalid turned 
almost exclusively to the contemplation of its 
iritual concerns. Her faith was strong and 
clear, her devotion glowing and enthusiastic. 
The ardent affections, which in the early part of 
life had destroyed her peace and endangered 
her virtue, were purified and exalted, and du- 
ring her latter years constituted her chief hap- 


piness. 

The love of God is the only sentiment which 
can fill and satisfy hearts of such capacity and 
sensibility. The object being infinite, the affec- 


tion can be indul without limit. Fuel is 
never wanting to feed the flame of this divine 
love, which will burn brighter and brighter to 
all eternity. 

How intently did it glow curing the closing 
hours of her mortal Fife Her fervent spirit 
could at times scarcely repress its impatience 
to be released from its tenement of clay; but 
she checked such impulses, and endeavoured 
cheerfully to support the prolongation of her 
imprisonment, as she called her protracted life. 
The hoxr of release at last came—she was sit- 
ting by her favourite western window, gazing 
on the glorious sky, her head lay on my shoul- 
der, oud my arms supported her; Clara sat 
on a low seat beside her, and while she held 
her mother’s hands,clasped within hers, she 
watched every varying expression of her face, 
and listened anxiously to the difficulty of breath- 
ing, which she perceived was rapidly increas- 
ing. The cool fresh air of evening revived her, 
and we could not persuade her to leave the 
open window. She did not attempt to converse, 
but often tenderly pressed our hands, and in 
stooping to press Clara’s cheek, her head fell 
on the bosom of her danghter, and her last 
breath escaped. 
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*“* For Ly the sadncss of the countenance, the heart is made better.” 


Is there such power in sadness ? 
Then let us go where “ sorrow sits enthron’d,” 
Even now its gracious work may be approv’d, 
And many hearts with solemn gladness fill’d, 
And chasten'd spirits feel the mourner’s home. 
A blessing —We meet—as oft we have done, 
Call’d by life’s holiest, tenderest sympathies, 
To weep with those that weep—for here is one 
Cut off from clustering hopes, and newly wrapp’d 
In the lone narrow house.—Is it a saint, 
In life’s decline, well wearied of its cares, 
And longing to be freed? or, is it some 
Poor outcast, on the world’s cold charities, 
That fain would seek its final rest in heaven? 
Such passages from time are not unwont— 
But this is one that strikes upon the heart, 
And fits it for a holier, happier state— — 
Young, sprightly, pleasant, loving, and beloved, 
High hopes of usefulness—the earth was bright 
And beautiful—how could she think of death? 
And yct she did, nor viewed with dread its portal. 
Wife, mother, daughter, sister, friend—how sweet 
And strong the sympathies, that would have bound 
Her here—yet, were “ counted” nought “ for 

Christ.” 
She went a joyous and a lovely bride, 

But when her hour of trial came, she thought 
ofr her lov’d home, and of the friend rever’d, 
Who, in her early years, had watch’d her bed 


Of weakness and of pain, with faithful care— 
She came to thee, to bring her infant charge, 
And with full trust to lay it in thy bosom— 
She came to ask thy blessing on his head, 
Who in its purity and utmost love 
Had her young heart—she came to speak of hope, 
And joys beyond the reach of time, and yield 
Her spirit up where first she had receiv’d it! 
Where is the busy household—voices glad? 
So wont to wake thy soul to joy and gladness : 
They mingle with the sounds of other lands, 
And the bent ear assays in vain to hear them. 

Thus they go forth—the inmates of one house, 
But leave an altar round each happy hearth, 
From which, nor time, nor space, nor circumstance, 
Can ever keep the absent, and that altar 
Is the hearth-stone—there at the soft and still 
Sweet twilight hour, assembled spirits meet, 
To hold untold communion, and around 
That hallow’d spot, thine own beloved have oft 
Been group'd with this thy youngest, dearest hope, 
While whispering love would speak of future days, 
When face to face they there in truth would meet. 
*T was otherwise decreed, and God is good, 
In every providence he sends. But earth 
Will have its musings, and the mourner sad 
Feel as the days pass on, a soothing power, 
And bless the hand that chastened. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LADIES.—No. II. 
MISS EDGEWORTH. 
BY B. B. THATCHER, OF BOSTON. 


Ong of the chief pleasures I anticipated from 
a tour in Europe, was the opportunity of becom- 
ing, in some degree, personally acquainted with 
individuals whose works and character I had 
long enjoyed and admired; and not among the 
last or least of these personages, in my estima- 
tion, was the celebrated Irish novelist. There 
were considerations of peculiar interest attach- 
ed to the career of Miss Edgeworth. In some 
respects, and perhaps on the whole, it seems to 
me she may justly be placed in the very first 
rank of living writers. J need not discuss the 
kind of talent or genius she has exhibited in 
order to maintain this position ; and the reading 
world has known her too long to require in- 
struction upon that point. Nor need any ana- 
lytical comparison be instituted between herself 
and her contemporaries, with a view to a just 
gy “> of her intrinsic merits or relative 
claims, It is sufficient to bear in mind that she 
has never brought herself into the necessity of 
any such comparison or competition. Her local 
position has not been more sequestered, solita- 
af or independent, than her literary career. 

ollowers she has had, but afar off. Many 
hints have been borrowed from her example by 
her admirers, Of some of these the influence 
may be said to be felt throughout the literature 
of the world at this moment; witness that splen- 
did series of productions, suggested, according 
to his own admission, to Scott, by the success 
of the Irish Tales. But the Scotch novels were 
not interferences with the Irish. Scott was no 
rival to Miss Edgeworth. She has had no ri- 
vals, and has none yet. Her course and her 
glory have been all her own. 

] thought of her as the first of female writers, 
at least; and as one who, by her example and 
influence, by her existence itself, had elevated 
the character, and exalted the dignity of ber 
sex. Nor was it because she was a woman 
simply;—a woman who had accomplished 
achievements, and discovered abilities in a cer- 
tain department which were unknown to the 
world in such a union, and in equal perfection 
before. The brilliancy of her mere renown as 
an author, or as a genius, excited none of m 
admiration: it was not more brilliant, after all, 
in these respects, than that of other lite 
and intellectual ladies of the age ; not so muc 
so as in some cases—(that of Madame de Stael, 
for example)—where, nevertheless, I felt that 
no such sentiment as the leading one in my 
mind respecting Miss Edgeworth, no personal 
interest, no desire of a more intimate acquaint- 
ance, no anxiety to acknowledge a sense of 
gratitude, and perhaps no great sense of obli- 
gation itself, had ever existed, or could under 
any circumstances have been formed. But it 
was something more than distinction, or even 


greatness that I regarded in the Irish writer. 





It moved no distant or half-reluctant admiration 
alone, but it warmed in me a glow of affection- 
ate reverence, as well as thankful regard. She 
was eminent in my eyes, not that, as a woman, 
she had done and attained what was so rare 
with her sex, and which had so much raised 
their eclat, (so to speak) in conjunction with 
her own; but because she had so written, and 
her whole life had been of a character to ele- 
vate in the utmost degree, the pure, real, and 
permanent respectability of women as a sex, 
and of herself as a woman. 

Of course, it was not to be forgotten that 
her merits in this sphere were by no means 
negative alone. She had not simply held and 
kept inviolate herself the sweet and sacred 
delicacy and dignity of the female character, 
which others have, yet, but too generally 
helped, through ignorance or thoughtlessness, 
boldness or weakness, or indiscretion, or ac- 
cident, to bring more or less into disesteem. 
Even this, indeed, might have been to her a 
sufficient honour. It was a rare praise, that, 
in her morale, doing so much, and acquiring 
such notoriety as she did, she yet did no- 
thing to disparage her sex’s standing; and that 
respecting all her voluminous compositions it 
may be said of her (what can be said of so few) 
that she has left “no line, which dying, she 
might wish to blot;”—as in the intellectual 
sphere it would have been no small thing to re- 
cord of her, as it will be recorded, that exerting 
and exposing herself so continually in the face 
and behoof of the public for the space of hardly 
less than half a century, her standard of ability 
has always been sustained at a height equal at 
least to that she began with. Her last novel, 
published at an age exceeding seventy, having 
borne triumphantly (as much so as any which 
preceded it) the cold inquisitive scrutiny of the 
critics, no less than it gratified the much-ex- 
pecting, yet halfsuspicious interest of those 
who felt a greater anxiety for the preservation 
of her powers and the still umwavering main- 
tenance of so endeared a name. 

But this species of glory never contented her 
ambition or her conscience, in the one depart- 
ment, any more than the other. She determined 
not to be only what a woman should be, but to 
do also what a woman could; to develope the 
talents she was conscious of possessing, but most 
of all the talent—the genius, let me call it— 
for usefulness, and for that of high order and 
wide extent; to avail herself of every opportu- 
nity to this end which kindly circumstances 

thrown in her way; to devote all these, and 
to consecrate her whole being, and life itself, 
to the work of setting forth and commending, 
by every imposing and winning device and la- 
bor which imagination or industry could call to 
her aid, the charms of that graceful virtue, and 
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the strength of that refined and exalted charac- 
ter, with the contemplation of which her own 
soul was inspired, to the respect and love, not 
more of the female sex or the rising genera- 
tion, whose interest she largely regarded, than 
of the reading community, and of society at 
large, whose welfare she has never forgotten. 
This was her “noble task.” To this, eminently 
qualified for it as she was, with an exquisite 
tact, and with a philosophy of self-management 
not less rare than her conscientiousness and 
pure ambition, she devoted her powers. From 
this cause no temptation has seduced her. In 
this she has laboured during the whole of that 
long period stated. The first work on educa- 
tion in which she joined with her father is un- 
derstood to have been prepared as early as 
1787, and it was published in 1794. The 
second year of the current century saw the 
commencement of the Tales. What a length 
of service! How few are they, living or dead, 
who have toiled as long! What fames have 
been lost and won, what careers begun and 
ended, since the dates just named! What hosts 
of Coleridges and Byrons, of Hemanses and 
Landons, have blazed into notoriety, and flour- 
ished their bright cycles through, and departed ! 
How are the mighty fallen !—the elder genera- 
tion, who may be better considered to have once 
been the cotemporaries of Miss Edgeworth— 
I think of such as Mrs. Inchbald, whose curions 
strictures on the Tales, uttered in the bold 
freedom of private correspondence, as they 
came out one by one, are still preserved ; 
of Crabbe, Davy, McIntosh ; of Dugald Stewart 
and all his glorious coterie; of the genius of 
Abbotsford, a whole literature in himself. 
Gone—all gone! their remains collected, their 
lives written, their standing meted out! Others 
who started at the same date, and many who 
moved much later, tired out, or the world tired 
of them, rest from their labours. They are 
content, like Miss Baillie, with the dull quie- 
tude of venerable years and sure renown. 
They are frightened, like Campbell, (by Scott’s 
description) at the shadow of their own fame. 
They are grown old-fashioned, and coolly el- 
bowed, like others I need not name, out of this 
smart world’s favor; nay, if we must come to 
it, fairly superceded, superannuated, worn quite 
out! ch are the capricious course of litera- 


* ture, and the fickleness of fashion; such the 


autumn, the summer shallowness of the streams 
of some men’s genius, dash they never so bravely 
in the spring; such the calamities of authors! 
One shanguinee light alone shines on. 

All things then, considered, the systematic, 
sustained, mature exertion and determination to 
do good—the complete fitting abilities and op- 

nities brought to the task—the universal 
impressiveness of the medium chosen—its ad- 
mirable adaptation in al] cases to the end in 
view—the charms of style added to those of na- 
ture and virtue—the influence of such an exam- 
ple in mere literary points of view—the won- 
derful popularity and circulation, in a word, of 
the series of works referred to, growing yearly 
still greater favorites, visiting every civilized 
country, penetrating every intelligent house- 








hold, the delightful solace of youth and age, of 
simple and wise alike; all these things con- 
‘sidered, I say, and added to these a variety and 
number of these productions proportionate to 
the period during which the composition of 
them, and the long laborious preparation for 
them too, went on, is it too much to place this 
authoress not in the first rank merely, as I have 
done, but at the very head and front of the use- 
Sul writers—let me say, boldly—of the writers 
of the age ? tee 

Such are the prominent points which in my 
mind distinguish Miss Edgeworth's career. 
say nothing of a hundred little merits, compara- 
tively little—little because the greater merits 
are so great. An eulogy on her might be con- 
fined to the consideration of the political effect 
of some of her writings, especially where IJre- 
land—her own* poor suffering Ireland is con- 
cerned. No imagination, I am persuaded, can 
fairly appreciate the good she has done, still 
farther, by the a universally of a 
better acquaintance, and more free intercourse, 
and happier feeling between the far-separated, 
alienated, exasperated classes and castes which 
divide and distract society entirely too much 
among those communities for whom she has 
chiefly written. 

Some, I judge, would have had her, not more 
moral indeed—they might not say more reli- 
gious—but more sectarian at times. On the 
contrary, I admire nothing more than the fact 
which puzzles these critics;—that they can 
find, perhaps in all the works of this authoress, 
no distinct authority for defining her denomi- 
national belief. What need of such exposition ? 
what good could it do? what good would it not 
have prevented? She addressed her aims to no 
sect or party, as to no profession, condition, or 
age, alone. She could not give up to one, or 
to any of them, “what was meant for man- 
kind.” She wrote not merely for all of them, 
but to bring all together; to make them under- 
stand and respect each other; to silence, for 
once and forever, the bloody and barbarous war- 
words which orthodox and heterodox, Catholic 


.and Protestant, the landlord and tenant, the 


poor and the rich man, had been screaming 50 
long. To this great end, the active lite of 
Miss Edgeworth has been devoted :—why not 
her writings as well! What spirit could be 
better in her novels than the same which Scott 
and his party saw with so much delight at 
Edgeworthtown, in the village school that 
united such wildand motley tenants for pupils, 
parents and pastors included, in a harmony so 
strange to the region where it occurred, so in- 
conceivable almost to those who beheld the 
miracle, yet for Ireland so auspicious. Could 
a sectarian spirit—nay, could one less thorough- 
ly free fro:n the suspicion of such a spirit, have 
accomplished what she has accomplished in 
either department of her works; in surround- 
ing or in distant society ; in the school or the 
novel! She might have addressed herself to a 


ression that she is Irish by birth, 


* It is a common imp h 
“All Ieish’ Lheard her cail herae f. She was however, in 
Oxfordshire, as it bappened, though the family have been in 
Ireland since the reign of Elizabet 
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creed or a class, and she might have been 
canonized by a sect or a party. What then? 
Has Elliott, the Corn-Law Rhymer, with all 
his cyclopean genius, with all the truth and 
justice on his side, the least effect with those 
whom he would influence, but only exasperates 
Does Mrs. Trollope gain reputation with even 
the coarse bigots whose toad-eater and tool she 
ist Has Cooper advanced his popularity by 
taking to politics! How can we think of Miss 

geworth as one of these? or even as a more 
dignified, a poetical bigot, like Wordsworth, 
or Scott himself? No! let us have one writer 
at least, who shall live and write alike, in the 
all-embracing human spirit that knows no 
class nor creed; whose universal influence no 
associations shall mar; whose works may be 
read with a relish without apprehension, and 
remembered with a satisfaction without alloy ; 
who, writing, in a word, what is fit to be writ- 
ten, as it is fit for the race and for posterity, 
shall still live on among them, and still labor 
for good, not as Miss Edgeworth has done, and 
now does alone, but as she will do hereafter, 
and yet hercafter, when the teachers of creeds 
and the minions of parties shall be lost even to 
the sight of the world’s pity and scorn, buried 
and forgotten forever. 

Such were some of my reflections when the 
prospect of meeting Miss Edgeworth occurred. 
Of that little intercourse itself I have of course 
preserved some reminiscences, and some of 
these are such, that, little ambitious as I am of 
the reputation of an itinerant scandal-monger, 
attributed to certain travellers—anxious a. 
cially, as every decent-minded person must be, 
to infer no suspicion of enjoying the confidence 
of hospitality to betray it—I can see no objec- 
tion to my endeavouring to communicate to my 
readers a share of the privileges of this occa- 
sion. There is a possibility of being too sensi- 
tive, as well as too little so, on these subjects. 
I remember Professor Wilson, (who has had 
some data for making up his mind upon it,) re- 
marking that he did not understand that a 
close curtain was to be drawn altogether over 
the private character and life which come in 
the traveller’s way. The world wanted to 
hear something abovt the distingués, and it 
was well enough they should: nobody, except 
through a false and foolish delicacy, a fidgetty 
whimsicality, could even object to it. How 
much might be said--and how—upon such oc- 
casions, was the real question: but it was one 
upon which no rule could be laid down. The 
discretion and honor of every individual admit- 
ted to pass between the public and these priva- 
cies, must determine it for himself. 

In the present case I am spared most of this 
embarrassment, for more reasons than one. 
The calm sound sense of Miss Edgeworth is one 
of her chief characteristics—one of the best;— 
holding no small share in the secret of her un- 
rivalled success. No mind can be more free than 
hers from the sickly and querulous feeling 
which Wilson refers to. No living personage, 
on the other hand, stands less in Son er, as 
well as in fear, from the observations of those 
with whom she chooses to associate. Her life, 
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like her literature, is such as to provoke no 
criticism but that of praise. Like that too— 
for her productions are eminently a representa- 
tion of her real self—there is little of the im- 
posing about it; nothing of the ad captandum ; 
much to interest and delight us, but not much 
in proportion to tell of. In fact, the few little: 
details I may venture on will perhaps require 
an apology, more on the score of their scanti- 
ness than because they reveal too much, My 

only excuse for attaching them to the close of 
an article long enough already, is in the re- 

mark, no less true than common, that even the 

trifles which concern such personages as the 

lady in question, derive an interest from the as- 

sociation, and sometimes a sort of illustrative 

value (as a marginal commentary on published 

compositions po settled reputation) which they 

could not otherwise possess. 

My visit to Edgeworthtown, which is some 
seventy miles west from Dublin, was made du- 
ring a tour through Ireland in the month of 
September. The family demesne, which 1 
watched for with some eagerness, appeared at 
that season in its best estate. I think it con- 
sists only of about one hundred acres, being re- 
duced in dimensions probably since the time of 
the novelist’s father, so well known for the va- 
rious operations of which he made this place 
the theatre. Still it is quite large enough, at 
least for the traveller’s purpose, the eye. Our 
coach rolled up the broad, cool, smooth high- 
way—hedge-lined and shaded with noble trees 
a Vanglais, it gave us a brief glance, through 
green leaves, at the venerable ancestral man- 
sion, surrounded by green sward, clothed with 
the bright silken verdure of the Emerald Isle, 
and sweetly cheerful with flower-beds, and 
flourishing shrubbery, and many a maze of 
winding walks between. Beyond these the 
sunny lawn was shining farther away in all di- 
rections, broken only by the gentlest round un- 
dulations, and spotted with clusters of foliage, 
and rambling flocks and herds, which seemed 
to be scattered over the surface merely to 
make the rural picture still more exquisite. 

Such was the effect at least. It was a “bit” 
(as the English say) of romantic loveliness, such 
as we Americans read of in old pn MO er 
inspired by the spirit of the scenery itself, and 
imagine it may be, when we dream of the elder 
continent or the better land; but which for 
the most part we never see. Perhaps in New 
England we never shall. Age, and wealth, and 
cultivation, and assiduity, and science, alto- 
gether will never do it, with such a climate as 
ours. Ireland is the region of clouds and 
rain, no less than of vivid verdure, and glowing 
foliage, and mosses, and running vines. This 
is the secret of that boundless natural beaut 
which every where — up, in riotous Irish 
despite—often in the midst of desolation that 
man has created—by highway and by-way— 
over wall and hedge—sometimes, out of the 
green soft roofs of the poorest hovels, in gor 
geous clusters of radiant bloom continually— 
and blesses the traveller’s eye, and labors as it 
were to soothe, while it only enhances, the sad- 
ness of soul he must feel in traversing a cour 
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ry so completely the fit subject of sorrow and 
ity, and yet so capable of better things. The 
worth estate, in a classic rather than an 
agricultural sense, is an exception to this gene- 
ral aspect of idleness, disorder, and neglect, 
There are other such specimens on the Dublin 
road, but not many; not as one finds them on 
English routes. Hence, something of the im- 
pression, perhaps, which the first sight of the 
place made upon me. But it was a picture 
stamped into my memory still deeper by sub- 
sequent observation, and has long since taken 
ita place among a golden collection of the like 
old-world’s scenes, in my mind’s corridors, 
which all “the dust of rich Peru” would not 
tempt me to part with. 

In spots like these one may appreciate the 
force of a sentiment which I heard from Words- 
worth, when, during the only interview it was 
my privilege to have with him, he led me over 
the delightful though narrow grounds in which 
his own little dwelling nestles, on a steep hill- 
side that looks over Grasmere and Ridal waters. 
He pointed me to the fragmentsof silken lawns 
which glimmered at intervals among his shrub- 
a and described the pains he had taken 
with it, and the delight it gave hira to cherish 
its glossy freshness. And there was more in 
it than met the eye, he added. The constant 
enjoyment of it, as of other like beauties, was a 
civilizer of humanity ; it was satisfying, sooth- 
ing to the soul. I might not have done full 
justice to his meaning at the moment, but the 
recurrence of similar scenes in England (to 
which he seemed to consider it to be moatly 
confined) often reminded me of it afterwards, 
and I thought of the conversation at Edge- 
worthtown again. I could not but think too— 
and this is my apology for saying thus much 
about it—that the influence in question was 
visible in the mind and manners of the Irish 
novelist. It poet have been but a fantasy— 
it may be still; but as I recur to some of her 

uctions even now, the illusion, if it be one, 
returns. The airs and hues, the odors and har- 
monies of those green fields, those round smooth 
swells and falls of verdure, those “ bosky 
bournes,” and rivulets, and beds of flowers, re- 
visit and refresh me as I read. It seems tome 
they breathe through the volume with a fresh- 
ness that fans my lungs up, and stirs the hair on 
my temples: “I feel the gales that from ye 
blow.” Is there any thing visionary in the 
thought! Nature, in all her forms, in the 
sternest climate, acts u human character in 
its wildest state: and - could a sensibility 
like hers escape the influence of the gentle but 
mighty spell, in the midst of which she has so 
long lingered? More and more, daily, I am 
sure, the love of this beautiful nature must have 
stolen into her inmost soul, like the “evening 
wind” through the mansion lattice, and more 
than “satisfied” and “soothed” it—roused its 
energies, and swept its cares away—filled it 
with wholesome vigor, and with a serene and 
genial spirit. 

But it is time to introduce the lady in person, 
and here I shall shelter myself under authority. 
The reader may remember the little sketch 


Scott gives of the novelist, on the oceasion of 
her visiting Scotland and Abbotsford in 1823. 
This was the first meeting of these great dis- 
tingués, though Scott had not only correspond- 
ed with her many years, but studied her 
novels as a model, which, it is well known, in 
his General Preface, he acknowledges they be- 
came in fact, for the best part of his own; 
hence his directing Ballantyne to send her a 
copy of Waverly, when that work came out. I 
think it is ina Gare to Miss Baillie, (publish- 
ed by Lockhart) that he calls her “a very nice 
lioness” —an expressive phrase e h to those 
who understand the British use of this available 
adjective. He Peo howevef, with adding 
that she is “full of fun and spirit, very good- 
humered, and full of enthusiasm;” her person 
“a very pin. ge figure, and very active in her 
motions; somewhere else, in a poetical hu- 
mor, he compares her to a fairy character in 
one of iiis favorite tales. These touches are 
phic couches.. I can scarcely improve them, 
ight as they are, unless by adding, for those 
who admize particularity in these momentous 
minutia, that the lady’s figure is short as well 
as slight; her complexion light; her features 
of the regular and pleasing kind that “wear 
well,” and (Jike every thing about her,) are 
more remarkable for the progress they make in 
one’s interest and admiration after aequaint- 
ance, than for any imposing impressicn at first. 
The reigning expression in repose is a serene 
benignity, lively and thoughtful at once—a sort 
of September sunshine. Of the changes it un- 
dergoes in excitement, Scott has conveyed an 
idea. Some fifteen years hac ela since 
that description when I had the pleasure of 
meeting her, which might be supposed to have 
subdued the “enthusiasm” somewhat; and 
yet not very much, I doubt. The power of en- 
thusiasm at least, I often thought, remained una- 
bated, if not the habit of expressing it. The oc- 
casion, indeed, did not exist. I found her, where 
she best likes to be, buried in the calm, sweet 
solitude of domestic life ;—far from cities, sur- 
rounded only by a circle she knows and loves, 
and who rejoice in her sunny companicnship in 
return, The enthusiasm that glittered in 
Scott’s vision, and which he was himseif the 
associate of all others, to call out, subsides here 
into a never-failing kindly interest in all that 
surrounds her, animated always, but never ex- 
cited. It must strike every observer as wonder- 
ful how this buoyancy, which is almost blithe- 
ness, holds on ; at least if he happens te know 
or think any thing of her age, or especially to 
guess, or calculate, as I once found eel do- 
ing, that she must have seen, at that period, 
some seventy-two years or more. This, how- 
ever, was a pure Yankee gaucherie, I acknow- 
ledge, as gratuitous as it was ungallant. Net 
one in a thousand could muster the stoicism te 
think of it under the excitement of companion- 
ship, so engrossing and winning as hers. And 
for that matter I must farther depose as my be- 
lief, with the solemnity of one conscience-bound 
to render in this case an accurate detail, that if 
any still more cool-blooded countryman of mine 
should enter this presence, unadvised, but fully 
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resolved to ascertain the probable state of thin 

respecting the problem in question (just as he 
would measure a steeple to an inch by trigo- 
nometry,) ! believe he would find himself at 
fault by about ten years at sonata by 
those same fifteen just mentioned. Miss Edge- 
worth is certainly one of the most deceptive 
young ladies on this score I have ever met 
with. Hartley Coleridge made the remark to 
me, that a certain poet of the age seemed to 
him as if he never conld have looked young— 
there was snch an obdurate philosopher’s fash- 
ion about him. On the other hand I should 
say Miss Edgeworth is one who never can look 
old. The reason is, she never will feel, nor be 
old. The calendar may say what it pleases; 
and your inveterate statisticians, like me, may 
rake up the date of her first compositions, and 
cypher out the whole sequel of the sum ; but it 
matters not one jot. Indeed, I forgot all about 
it myself, while I was with her, and for a long 
time after, till in fact I began considering 
(which, I hope, was more justifiable than my 
calculations) how much longer the world might 
fairly expect to be entertained and instructed 
by the new productions of the glorious mind to 
which it is A ware so much indebted. J thought 
only of that mind itself. Nay, I did think of 
the heart which feeds it as it were with im- 
mortal energies. What a life it is to have 
within one this genial cheerfulness, these deep- 
rooted, far-running sympathies that draw in 
nourishment and happiness from the soil of the 
whole nature of. life that surrounds them. It 
realizes the tale of that divine * Fountain of 
Youth,” sought for on land and sea so long, and 
never found, but which if one bathed in, he 
should wear the bloom of the angels forever! 

I have alluded to the little circle which I 
found about Miss Edgeworth. Its composition 
is curious enough perhaps to be worth noting. 
The first explanation of the mysteries which 
embarrassed me, proved to be that the late emi- 
nent Mr. E. had had four wives. Of these the last 
is living, and is the mistress of the establish- 
ment. She has a son, a daughter-in-law (who 
is Spanish,) and a grandchild in the family, be- 
sides whom there are a daughter of another of 
the wives, an and venerable sister of Miss 
E’s mother, and Miss E. herself, who is the 
daughter of the first wife. I heard the Novelist, 
therefore, giving the lady of the mansion the ti- 
tle of ‘ mother,’ though the latter has not much 
above half of her own years. She called the 
young man ‘brother’ also, though fifty years, 
nearly, younger than herself. Some of the 
circle seemed amused with the bewilderment 
which my countenance, probably, showed at 
these recognitions, and the result was the ex- 
planation given above. It may save a future 
traveller some needless confusion. They will 
not make the mistake, either of calling Miss E. 
Mrs.,as many people do—or of writing her so. 
That is gratuitous courtesy. She lays no claim 
to the title, and, as may be perceived by this 
Pp mme, another lady does, and with justice. 

‘o say that this — variety does not ap- 
a interfere with the harmony of these 
r generations, and their three branches, is 


saying little indeed. On the contrary, to see 
them altogether, even from the venerable dame 
in her easy-chair down to the merry little Cas- 
tilian fellow who makes all the noise, it seems 
as if they were made for each other, and that 
not one of the circle could ibly be spared. 
Not one, I say: but perhaps least of all the one 
who, under ordinary circumstances, might be 
expected rather to concentrate in herself, and 
to feel that she deserved and required the in- 
dulgence and attention which, on the contrary, 
as the serene and sunny centre and charm of 
the system, in the midst of which she moves, 
she is continually bestowing upon all around 
her. Mindless of herself, indeed, she seems 
indefatigable, inexhaustible. Young and old; 
rich and poor, are equally at ease with her. 
She has always something for each, and her 
study is to make them happy and do them good. 
How charming, how cheering, how blessed in 
its influences, is the spectacle of such a charae- 
ter—so distinguished, and yet so domestic—be- 
loved even more than admired—quietly devo- 
ting a world-renowned genius, to the humble 

leasure of being useful in private—unelated 

y admiration, unsubdued by Jabor, undiscoura- 
ged by age. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


ee 


Hannan Cow tey, a dramatic writer, was the 
daughter of Philip Packhouse, Esq., a man of 
classical attainments, who, after being educated 
for the church, gave up the profession, and 
opened a book store. He gave his daughter a 
good education; for he discovered her talent 
when she was quite young. She married a Mr. 
Cowley, a gentleman of talents, and a captain 
in the East India Company’s service. He died 
in 1797. She became a writer by accident. 
While attending the theatre one evening with 
her husband, the thought came into her mind 
that she could write as well as the author of the 

lay then enacting, and she sketched the out- 
ines of one the next morning. She wrote many 
pieces of great merit; but she was never vain, 
or neglectful of her domestic duties. Her great- 
est pleasure in life was in the education of her 
children. She wrote with great purity and 
taste. She died, March 11th, 1 ; and the 
periodicals of that day paid several affectionate 
and just tributes to her memory. Her works 
have been published in three volumes octavo, 


oo 


In the obscurity of retirement, amid the squa- 
lid poverty and revolting privations of a cottage, 
it has often been my lot to witness scenes of 
magnanimity and self-denial, as much beyond 
the belief, as the practice of the great; an hero- 
ism borrowing no support, either from the gaze 
of the many, or the admiration of the few, yet 
flourishing amidst ruins, and on the confines of 
the grave; a spectacle as stupendous in the moral 
world, as the falls of Niagara, in the natural ; 
and, like that mighty cataract, doomed to dis- 
play its grandeur, only where there are no eyes 
to appreciate its magnificence. 
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THE KID SLIPPERS. 


BY MISS A. M. F. BUCHANAN. 


“ He started and stared, all pale and mute— 
In the silken shoe was a skeleton’s foot.”—German Ballad. 


“ Wat, uncle Jonn, what do you think of my 
rew rigging!” esked a young lady, courtesy- 
ing before an elderly gentleman, who was en- 
geged in—what young ladies very often think 

emselves privileged to interrupt—reading a 
political newspaper. 

“ Whatever you please, so you don’t disturb 


me. 

“ But I really wish to know—I think I am 
looking very nice.” 

She was right, as times went. A well-made 
silk walking-dress, with its pelerine fittin 
smoothly over a pair of gigot sleeves, pu 
out. to exactly the proper curve and circumfe- 
rence; a rich boa wound closely around her 
neck, and hanging gracefully over her arma, 
and a neat, small A with its blond cap— 
all setting off a remarkably pretty figure and 
face, made her a very favourable specimen of 
the belles of the year ’33 or ’34. 

“ Do look up, uncle John,” she persisted. 

“Don’t bother me—I am no judge of such 
are 
“ Which do you call trumpery, uncle—me or 
my dress?” 

« Either or both, to be sure.” 

* Hum !—what’s in that package, uncle, lying 
beside you!—my shoes, upon my word !—the 
very things I have been most wishing for!— 
who brought them up!—they are really all 
French shoes!—one pair of kid, and two of 
satin—did you ever see such beautiful slippers! 
Please lend me your knife, uncle, to cut the 

i there—how delightfully they fit!— 
Uncle John, do give me the satisfaction to look 
at them—now, a’n’t they very pretty?” 

“ Ay, ay; a match for Cinderella’s; but don’t 
cut so many pi wings, you know how they 
annoy me;—where are you going, Ellen?”’— 
seeing her push the morocco shoes she had been 
wearing, contemptuously under the curtain of 
an ottoman, and then turn, as if to leave the 
room, with the new kid ones on her feet. 

“ Only to Malcolm's.” 

“ Why, it’s going to snow.” 

“ How do you know that uncle—do you tell 
it by your bones?” 

Unele John was a remarkably haie old bach- 
elor; and nothing miffed him sooner than to be 

of rheumatic troubles. 

“ No impertinence, miss,” he returned, “ but 
juct let me advise you to stay at home.” 

“T can’t, indeed; Sue has just got up two 
new evening dresses, and I must see them to 
have mine made for Mrs. Girvin’s, to-morrow 
night.” 

“ Then, you'll not go with those paper-soled 


be are your feet?” , 
“ inly—a'n’t they a charming finish to 


my dress!” 





“ Ellen!—stop this minute !—how often have 
I told you about this imprudence, of exposing 
yourself to the cold in that manner?” 

“TI don’t recollect how often ; but it’s a won- 
der you have not imported a pair of pattens for 
me, before now.” 

“I could not have done you a greater kind- 
ness; they would be more suitable than the 
things you have on, at this season.” 

“ Why, it’s only November.” 

“ But, as cold as mens and there will be 
snow in a few minutes. n’t you remember 
what Mrs. Trollope says about you American 
women, and your thin shoes?” 

“Pretty authority for you to quote, uncle 
John!—that’s enough for me. Good by.” 

“ Ellen!—Ellen Wingate!” called the old 
bachelor, as she crossed the street before him, 
and nodded to his tap on the window; and then, 
satisfied wjth having done as much as he could 
do, he concluded with an iaternal ejaculation, 
equivalent to Mr. Oldbuck’s, “ paltry slip of 
womankind,” and resumed his paper. 

Ellen, in the mean time, was proceeding to 
the place of her destination, at the far end of 
the town, which was so scattered as to look 
very much as if it had become a town only by 
chance, and as she walked at the pace proper 
for one whose dress has been made and put on 
to be admired, it was a considerable time before 
she reached it. Just as she raised her hand to 
the knocker, hal€a-dozen snow-flakes made their 
appearance on her dark sleeve, and she entered 
the house, a littie mortified at uncle John’s 
prospective triumph. 

In a few minutes, she and her friend were 
immersed ina full tide of young ladies’ gossipry. 
Among the first items they took up, were the 
things pertaining to a vall, to be given the next 
evening by Mrs. Girvin, the chief iady patroness 
of the place. One of these was, that Governor 
. Mrs. Girvin’s brother, would honour it 
with his attendance; and another, that the cava- 
liers from a distant city, of whom both had 
heard a great deal, would also be there, havin 
already arrived in town by the new railroa 
Then, with a discussion of the great utility of 
railroads, particularly in their enabling people 
to pay visits with so much ease, and to have 
pyramid cakes and confectionary temples trans- 
ported from cities for parties, and, more than 
all, to have a new dress brought up whenever 
it was necessary, came on aah object of the 
visit, 

The dresses were now produced, and as they 
were of different styles, a very interesting dis- 
quisition followed as to which was the prettiest, 
which would be the most suitable for certain 
materials, and which would be the most becom- 
ing to the fair examiners, At last it was de- 
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cided that the body of one and the sleeves of 
the other should be copied for the dress Ellen 
had in preparation. hilst they were thus 
engaged, Miss Tucker, the head of the chief 
mantua-making and millinery establishment in 
the village, called, very opportunely, to get some 
hints in her line, and Ellen’s new dress, also, 
had to undergo a scrutiny. In short, what with 
handling and criticising, measuring and cutting 
patterns, Ellen’s visit was protracted to two or 
three hours. 

* Bless me!—I had no idea it was snowing! 
the ground is quite white,” exclaimed Miss 
Malcolm, when she had attended her visiter to 
the door; “ wont you be cold!—had you not 
better have a cloak?” 

“ Not at all; it would only be in my way; I 
will walk fast;” and both heads being occupied 
with the important matters just over and before 
them, the kid slippers were forgotten. 

Ellen had just turned a corner, when two 
gentlemen, i proved to be no other than the 
strangers mentioned by Miss Malcolin, emerged 
from a house in which they had been paying a 
visit. One of them was a Mr, Herrick, a young 
and lively lawyer, talented, though, as yet, 
briefless; and the other, whose name was Whar- 
ton, a gentleman rather older in years and 
graver in deportment. Both were men of cha- 
racter and agreeable manners, and in great re- 
quisition wherever they were known; but the 
latter had somewhat the advantage in general 
favour, as he possessed a handsome fortune, with 
ability to make it greater whenever he chose to 
exercise it. 

“ The snow seems to have frightened the good 
villagers all into their houses;” observed Her- 
rick ; “there is not a human being to be seen, nor 
even the track of one—yes, here is a track; but 
it looks as if it had been made by a fairy. See 
here, Wharton!” 

“ The track of a very pretty shoe, certainly,” 
returned his friend, smiling and taking his arm; 
“ but don’t stop to stare at it, in that manner— 
you lock as much amazed as Robinson Cruso at 
the foctprint in the sand.” 

“It must have been a very pretty foot that 
could wear such a shoe,” said Herrick; “such 
a one as I have never seen belonging to an 
ugly woman.” 

“ Your observation has been very different 
from mine, then.” 

“T'll bet you a bottle that the owner of this 
is pretty—but you don’t bet—however, I'll 
maintain I’m right; let us follow the trail—here 
it goes round the corner—and zonder is the little 
Cinderella herself. You’ve iost!—where did 
you ever see a better figure or more graceful 
carriage than that?” 

“ Well, I yield so far,” answered Wharton, 
endeavouring to hold his companion back, though 
without success; “ but I would not insure much 
on her prudence. How can any one be so reck- 
less as to venture out, at such a season, with 
no better protection to the foot than that !—it 
is the mark of nothing more than a slipper.” 

“I see that you have profited by your western 
adventures,” returned Herrick, laughing; “you 
are as observant as a Sioux.” 


“TI would be sorry to believe that our women 
possess more personal vanity than those of 
other countries,” proceeded Wharton, gravely; 
“but there certainly is a favlt with them in 
some wise. If it is not through the foible of 
wishing todisplay a pair of pretty feet that the 
allow them to be so much exposed, it is throug: 
an unpardonable ignorance on physical subjects, 
or a carelessness very inconsistent with common 
sense. Since my return from Europe, where 
people generally know the propriety of dressing 
according to the season, and put it in practice, 
I have been many a time chilled, tosee delicate 
looking females promenading the streets in 
shoes too — to be worn any place but in a 
ball room. hether it be fallen into through 
vanity, ignorance, or carelessness, it is an a 
surd practice, and, I believe I should be half- 
tempted to break with a woman I had taken a 
fancy to, if she should persist in following it.” 

“ Bravo!—but hush!” interrupted Herrick; 
who, in spite of his friend’s seriousness, had 
dragged him rapidly along, and, in a few mo- 
ments, just as Ellen had reached home, and was 
about to enter the door, they had gaimed upon 
her so as to be able to distmguish clearly the 
unfortunate objects of condemnation. Their 
steps, so close behind her, attracted her notice, 
and, much to the satisfaction of Herrick, she 
turned round, and showed a face which won 
even more of his admiration than her track had 
done. Wharton himself was not less agreeably 
struck with it. But it is not necessary to repeat 
their remarks upon it, so we will leave them to 

ursue their walk to the hotel, and remain with 
llen. 

During all this time, she had not once thought 
of her slippers. ‘The snow, indeed, was only 
an inch deep, but that was up to their binding, 
and if she had not been too much absorbed, she 
would have felt it melting on her silk stockm 
as the wind, every few moments, lifted the 
light flakes from the ground and scattered it 
over her feet. But Miss Tucker had promised 
to make up her white crape against the next 
evening, if sent in time, and she was hurrying 
home to accompany it to the shop, and, all the 
way, calculating in her mind the merits of the 
different styles of trimming suggested for it, 
with the tact of a Maradan. 

“These must be the very gallants Sue was 
talking about,” thought she, pausing, before she 
closed the door, to glance after them; “the 
smaller one, I suppose, is Mr. Herrick ;” and 
whilst she remembered the description of him 
from which she had drawn this conjecture, she 
also recollected that his aunt, whose invitation 
had brought him into the country, had often 
complaisantly promised to bestow him on her. 
Whether she formed any plans for an attack, 
or not, we will not pretend to say, but we are 
quite safe in asserting that she congratulated 
herself on making so very good an appearance. 

Other affairs, however, required her attention. 
She hurried up stairs for the dress, and then 
through the streets again, another considerable 
distance, with all the expedition the occasion 
required, and then, after the wearisome business 
of cutting and fitting was over, she walked home 
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again. It was not until she was laying off her 
walking dress that she discovered her stuckings 
to be quite damp, and her feet so pinched u 
with the tight shoes, and so stiffened with cold, 
that it would take some time to stretch and 
thaw them into their proper shape again. She 
seated herself before the fire to do this, and 
when she caught herself sneezing two or three 
times, she felt some misgivings on the subject 
of uncle John’s warning. 

Her grandmother, with whom she lived—she 
was an orphan—noticed these indications, and 
remarked that she seemed to have taken cold, 
recommending some of the precautionary ap- 
pliances she usually kept on hand. 

Ellen hoped she was mistaken, and immedi- 
oy set to work upon such parts of her dress 
as she had stipulated with the dress maker to 
do herself. She was busied at this all evening, 
intending, however, to follow her grandmother's 
advice, and take some preventiv? against cold 
before she retired for the night. But no second 
fit of sneezing came on to remind her, and she 
forgot all about it. 

“ What’s the matter that Ellen is so late this 
morning?” inquired Mr. Wingate, the next day, 
after the bell had rung twice without bringing 
her into the breakfast room. 

Ellen just then appeared. “Good bordig, 
uckle Johd,” said she, with averted eyes, and 
with an articulation that sadly betrayed that 
most odious of ailments a cold in the head. 

“Good morning, Goody T'woshoes,” returned 
her uncle, in a tone and with a look that made 
her cheeks tingle. 

“Why, Ellen, my dear, you really have a 
very bad cold!” exclaimed her grandmother, 
anxiously ; “ how could you have caught it?” 

Ellen evaded the question. 

“It’s rather a slipper-y subject—isn’t it, 
Ellen ?” said her uncle. 

“You must have taken it from some change 
of dress,” pursued the old lady. 

_“ There may be footing for such a supposi- 
tion,” returned uncle John. 

“I make it a point to be always very careful 
in such matters,” said his mother. 

_ “Then, I am afraid, Ellen will never stand 
in your shoes,” responded the old bachelor. 

“ Stop, my dear, don’t eat that butter;—the 
weakest diet is always best in cases of cold ;-— 
as soon as breakfast is over I will find some re- 
medies for you.” 

_ “Pray do, or she’ll trip very little on the 
light fantastic toe, tonight,” said uncle John, 
and thus they kept up the conversation till 
breakfast was over; the old lady dwelling on 
Ellen’s unfortunate indisposition through real 
anxiety,and the old bachelor saying all manner 
of nonsensical things, and twisting his sentences 
out of all comeliness to make some mischievous 
allusion to the cause of it. 

_ “ What a pity that it should have happened, 
just at this particular time!” said the commise- 
rating Rp In atter her son had retired 
to his office. 


Ellen glanced at the white satin trimmings 
which were lying on top of her work-basket, 
and tears of vexation came into her eyes. 


“Is your throat sore, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Wingate. 

Ellen acknowledged it was. 

“ It really does look very much swollen; run, 
Jane, and bring down a strip of flannel, and ~_ 
double wrapper, and a pair of my thickest w 
len stockings, and I will go and prepare some 
sage tea and honey. You must wrap yourself 
up very warm, my dear; a cold always makes 
the system very susceptible. Here, put on 
these,” holding out the stockings and a wrapper 
of common looking, dark blue calico, lined with 
flannel, which the girl had brought her. 

“ Dear grandma, [ am quite warmly dressed ; 
this merino is very comfortable.” 

** Nonsense, Ellen; that is the dress you wear 
every day; something more is necessary now.” 

Ellen was obliged to take the gown, but re- 
fused the stockings. “My own worsted or 
lambswool will do very well, grandma,” she 
observed. 

“Don’t be so obstinate, child,” returned the 
old lady, beginning to look impatient; “ I know 
what is best for you. I have seen the sad 
effects of colds too often, not to have learned 
how to treat them. Change your dress as I 
have directed, and then come and sit here by 
the fire, while I prepare a gargle for you.” 

Ellen reluctantly obeyed; and when she re- 
turned to the parlour, she almost started at her 
appearance as it was reflected in the mantel- 
glass. Any one might well have doubted 
whether her figure was the same presented 
there twenty-four hours before. Her face was 
swollen quite out of its ordinary shape, her 
eyes, till all expression was gone, and her nose 
till it was changed from a Grecian to a snub. 
Her lips were purple and chapped, and her hair, 
twisted up in paper knobs, which are a defor- 
mity at the best of times, and which she had 
arranged the preceding night, in preparation 
for the night to come, and was not well enough 
now to take down, added greatly to the deplo- 
rable disfigurement. And then her grandino- 
ther’s vulgar-looking blue calico gown, with its 
sleeves far up on the shoulders, tight at the top 
and hanging loose at the wrists, and its narrow 
skirt, several inches too short, and the clumsy 
dark gray woollen stockings, so large that she 
could get none of her shoes on over them, and 
showing out so conspicuously !—it was too lu- 
dicrous. 

Ellen would have laughed, in spite of her 
mortification, but a pang in her throat, checked 
her risibility. ‘ Well,” thought she, “ if I am 
to be laid up in this fashion, 1 have the comfort 
to know that I wont be caught in it. The 
ladies will all stay at home, to prepare for Mrs. 
Girvin's, and the gentlemen have been trained 
to know not to visit at such a time;” and the 
party again brought to min’, she stretched her- 
self on a sofa to ruminate on her disappointment, 
and occasionally to cast a bitter reflection on 
her French kid slippers. 

“ You had better go into the front parlour, 
Miss Ellen,” said a servant; “I have to dust off 
this one and to wash the window behind you ;” 
and, accordingly, Miss Ellen went into the front 
parlour, and seated herself before the grate, to 
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gargle her throat, and to carry on her rurina- 
tions there. 

Whilst she was thus engaged, Messrs. Her- 
rick and Wharton had set off accompanying 
Mrs. Macklay, the aunt of the former, to make 
a visit to one of her relations, and in their way 
happened to come upon the house of Mr. Win- 
gate. ; 

“Pray, tell us, aunt, what very pretty girl 
lives here,” said Herrick. 

“* Miss Wingate—how did you happen to see 
her?—she is the prettiest girl in town-— quite 
the belle. Suppose we call in to see her !— 
I would like you both to be acquainted with 
her; you wiil meet her this evening, to be sure, 
but it would be an advan to you to know so 
general a favourite before hand. Come, let us 
go in,” and the lady mounted the steps. 

“ But, my dear madam, is it not too early to 
call on a young lady?” asked Wharton. 

“ Not at all; we country people are not par- 
ticular,” answered Mrs. Macklay, pulling the 
bell at the same time. 

“Walk into the front parlour, ma’am,” said 
the servant that appeared, and, as the visiting 
trio entered it, they discovered Ellen squatted 
half asleep, with her face on her knees, before 
the fire. 

She had not heard their approach. The 
house was on a corner with entrances on two 
sides, and they had come into the one most dis- 
tant from the parlours. She sprang to her feet, 
and her first impulse was, to break through all 
propriety and run from the room; but how could 
she cross the floor without shoes and in such an 
unseemly guise! Fortunately, she was in the 
most shaded spot in the apartment, though, in- 
deed, conspicuous enough, and with her swollen 
face crimsoned by the heat of the fire, and still 
more with shame, she stood to receive the in- 
troductory compliments of the last persons, she 
could think of just then, whom she could have 
borne to see her in such a condition. Happily, 
her grandmother came in soon enough to ex- 

lain about her having taken cold, and thus re- 
ieved her of a duty she would have had some 
difficulty to get through with, herself. 

“If i only had a shawl,” thought Ellen, 
lancing down upon her outré sleeves and me- 
itating whether she should not pull the cloth 

cover off a table near her, when the little de- 
gree of composure she had gained to enable her 
to think even so far, was again put to flight by 
her grandmother’s insisting upon her going to 
the other side of the fire, to escape the draught 
which might be coming in through the window 
sash, and calling upon the visiters, while she 
was performing this manceuvre, to look how 
dreadfully her cold had put her out of sorts. 

The gentlemen, however, had the tact not 
even to glance at her. They were both vexed 
at themselves for their malapropos visit, and 
endeavoured to make the best of it possible. 
Wharton engaged the old lady in a conversation 
about Black Hawk,'and Herrick, who sat near- 
est to Eilen, addressed to her an eloquent de- 
clamation against the evils of our climate in 
general, and the late change of weather in par- 
ticular. But, unluckily, in his delicacy to avoid 





looking in her disconcerted face, he sometimes 
let his eyes fall to her feet, which the scant di- 
mensionsof the wrapper made too piainly visible, 
and thus egregiously defeated his own object. 
In her agony at this, his voice was entirely lost 
upon her, and when absolute necessity required 
her to speak, no wonder she had to “start at 


the sound of her own!” Ifa transmigration of . 


voices had taken place, and she had got that of a 
crow, in the exchange, it could not have sounded 
more unnatural from her lips. Hopeless, now, 
of retrieving the impression she must have made, 
she sat mute through the remainder of the call, 
which Mrs. Macklay, considerately, made as 
short as possible. 

There was not a circumstance connected 
with the visit which could afford Ellen the least 
consolation. The contretems was flagrant 
jay ea and, with her head aching as much 
from her disagreeable excitement as from her 
- she passed the remainder of the day in 


Mrs. Girvin’s ball, as was expected, proved 
to be really a very fine thing. Her brother, the 
Executive, as the old gentlemen called the 
Governor, still remained in town, and through 
compliment to him, it was followed by several 
parties that fell very little short of it, and by a 
public ball, on which the young gentlemen 
spent a great deal of money and pains, having 
the refreshments and musicians, and a famous 
master of ceremonies, with his aids, brought 
from the city for the occasion. These were 
succeeded by a series of concerts by Signora 
Cantatini Gullini, who astonished the natives 
with a vocal execution, such as had never been 
heard in this country before, nor in Italy either; 
and, after all, came the renowned Wandering 
Piper, whom, as a romantic Scotch lord or ba- 
ronet, as the newspapers announced him to be, 
the young ladies, according to our new national 
trait, were all wild to honour. There had 
not been as gay a fortnight in the town for 
years. 

During all this time, poor Ellen was confined 
to the house in solitude, except when her 
friends would compassionately hurry in on their 
way toa store or milliner’s shop, and tantalize 
her with a description of the festivities which 
her folly had prevented her from sharing. The 
two city beaux had become acquainted all 
around, and she was often doomed to hear a 
eulogy on them end with—“ How I do wish you 
had seen them!” 

“« How I do wish I had not!” she would men- 
tally ejaculate. 

It was pretty generally agreed that Mr. Her- 
rick was considerably smitten with Miss Mal- 
colm, and Ellen had strong suspicions that her 
friend Sue returned the penchant. 

“T hope it 1s not really so,” thought she; “I 
am so much inclined to dislike him!” 

How natural it is to us to have a £yudge 
against any one before whom we have felt hu- 
miliated ! 

Against the end of three weeks, her cold was 
pretty well over; but a severe chilblain on one 
of her feet, which she had — with it, and 
which her grandmother’s skill had not been 
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sufficient to cure, still gave her some inconve- 
nience. She was, however, able to go out 
again, and, with a satisfaction equal to the diffi- 
eulty, she prevailed on her uncle to allow her 
to join a sleighing party, the first planned on the 
event of a fine December snow. It was a very 
select affair, composed of young ladies, exactly 
enough to make up three cotillions, with two 
or three elderly ones to matronize them, and a 
due com ent of gentlemen. 

The ride was accomplished without a single 
upset, or even a broken trace, and every body was 
in high spirits; the general toilette was made, 
and the dancers a ed themselves in their 

laces, Ellen, with all the zest that follows a 
deprivation of enjoyment, was the gayest 
of the gay. She had executed a balance with 
almost as much as her usual grace, when a big 
grammar-school boy, the hopeful of one of the 
matrons, who had been invited through courtesy, 
cut a retrograde capriole, and struck his heel, 
with his whole weight upon it, against her 
frosted foot. She could scarcely suppress a 
scream, and, for a moment, was blind with pain. 
Her partner was engaged at the opposite side 
of the figure and did not perceive the accident, 
but Mr. Wharton, who was standing near and 
observed it, hastily approached and led her toa 
seat, fearing, from her extreme paleness, that 
she was about to faint. The cotillion was bro- 
ken up, and her friends crowded round her with 
inquiries, Notwithstanding her suffering, she 
answered them with a good-natured regard to 
saving the awkward perpetrator from reproach, 
and begged to be conducted as soon as possible 
to the dressing-room. 

Her foot was fonnd, on examination, to be 
badly lacerated; but, after a patent liniment 
had been applied by the mistress of the hotel, 
and it had been properly bandaged, the pain 
began to subside, and in an hour or so, with a 
sock drawn over it instead of a shoe, she was 
able to return to the company. 

She was now obliged to take a seat with the 
old ladies, and listen to their conversation in 
the agreeable position of witness to a favourite 
amusement, without the power of sharing in it, 
until Mr. Wharton noticed her return and came 
forward to entertain her ; for having some digni- 
fied scruples against a gentleman of twenty- 
eight dancing, he was at leisure to enter upon 
any duty that might present itself. In spite of 
the shyness she could not help feeling towards 
him, he soon succeeded in drawing her into 
conversation. 

After some complimentary remarks on the 
performance of the dancers in general, the gen- 
tleman made some very gallant ones on the 
beauty of the female portion of them, adding— 
“Indeed, I have been proud to observe, as many 
others have done, that among a dozen of my 
countrywomen, there usually is to be found 
more beauty than among an equal number of 
ladies of any country I have ever visited.” 

“T have heard the remark before,” returned 
Ellen; “but seldom without the exception that 
European women have greatly the advantage 
over ours with regard to complexions and 
neral healthfulness of appearance. Does differ- 





ence of climate altogether acconnt for our infe- 
= in those respects?” 

“ Perhaps in some degree, but I think, by no 
means, altogether. I believe it is in a greater 
measure owing to difference of habits. English 
women, in particular, who are so much distin- 
guished for fine complexions and excellent con- 
stitutions, take the greatest care to regulate 
their exercise and dress according to the season. 
On this point, our ladies certainly require re- 
form.” 

Though he had made the remark without de- 
sign, he was not sorry to observe that it took 
effect. There was a glow on Ellen's face, 
which seemed an earnest that she, for one, was 
not past reformation. It was time, however, to 
change the subject. 

The evening wore round, and Ellen hardly 
once regretted the dancing she had lost. Her 
companion acquitted himself admirably. He 
possessed a large share of information on every 
subject, with the gift of talking well; and his 
powers were not Jost upon her, for her uncle, a 
man of talent, and a scholar, had bestowed a 

reat deal of care on her mind, and with excel- 
ent success. Mr. Wharton seemed to enjoy 
himself equally as much, and when they were 
ade wie to return home, some of the girls 

ughed with each other about his evident re- 
luctance to give up his charge. He led her to 
the sleigh, arranged a safe place for her wound- 
ed foot, and wrapped a buffalo robe around her 
with a great deal of carefulness. 

The next evening, Wharton observed to his 
friend, that he believed he would go and call 
upon Mr. Wingate, adding—* He has invited 
me several times, and I can scarcely form an 
excuse for not having gone before-—suppose 
you go along?” 

Herrick excused himself, on the plea of hav- 
ing an engagement. 

“As much as to say that Miss Malcolm re- 
quires your services?” said Wharton. 

Herrick smiled and coloured a little, and 
Wharton went off alone. 

“ You have been making an unconscionable 
call,” observed Herrick, who had reached home 
first, “do you know it is past eleven?—Mr. 
Wingate must have been very entertaining.” 

Wharton had been discovering that Ellen 
could bear the test of a long and quiet evening 
at home—no trifling test, by the by—uncom- 
monly well, and had been charmed with the in- 
telligence, natural ease of manner, and genuine 
kind-heartedness that enabled her to do it. She 
had entered into the conversations introduced 
by her uncle, who was far from particular to 
confine himself to subjects usually held on a 
level with her sex and age, quite as understand- 
ingly as into his own common-places, about the 
night before. She had borne the rough jokes 
and quizzing of uncle John, and the old fashion- 
ed etourderies of his mother, with the best 
grace in the world. She had sung, though 
conscious that her voice was sadly out of tune, 
with as much cheerfulness and readiness to 
oblige as she exhibited in turning the seam in 
her mother’s knitting, and picking up the 
sti whenever the lady happened to 
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drop them. And to crown all, she had unin- 
tentionally spared his own self-esteem, by play- 
ing a game of chess with him admirably, and 
without beating him. 

“ The family is of a very good size for visit- 
ing in,” said Herrick; “I dont know any thing 
more trying than to have to do your devoirs to 
a large family of young ladies—half a dozen of 
sisters at a time—to be flirted at by all, and to 
divide your attention equally among all. You 
are afraid to open your lips to one, lest what 
you say should jar against the notions of an- 
other, and no matter how amiable you may try 
to be towards the whole, you are sure to make 
a slip in the estimation of some one. And then 
to leave your reputation in their hands!—to 
have your person, and manners, and conversa- 
tion criticised and commented upon by such a 
variety of tastes!—to be philosophized at b 
one, giggled at by another, punned at bya third, 
and pitied by a fourth, even if the rest should 
do justice to your attractions, it requires an im- 
mensity of sang froid to venture with a good 
grace into such a scrape!” 

Wharton laughed, and agreed with him in 
deploring the grievance. 

“ Miss Wingate looked very well, last night, 
in spite of her misfortune,” observed Herrick. 

“ And beautiful to-night, answered his com- 
panion; “ she is a girl of excellent sense.” 

“In spite of her kid slippers!—ha !—ha!”— 
laughed Herrick. 

“Pho! that was only a girlish folly; she is 
conscious ef it now, I’m convinced of it.” 

The time the gentlemen had allotted for their 
visit in the country was now at a close; but in 
accordance with the wishes of their friends, or, 
rather, agreeably to their own inclinations; 
they concluded to remain until after the com- 
mencement of the holidays, and during this time 
Wharton was a regular visiter at Mr. Win- 
gate’s. 

“I have news for you, Ellen,” said Mr. Win- 
gate, bringing a letter out of his office, the 
morning before Christmas. 

“ Well, uncle John.” 

' Here is a letter from your cousin Hugh; he 
promises to take his Christmas dinner with us.” 

“Cousin Hugh—I am delighted.” 

“And so am I. We must do something more 
than ordinary to welcome him; what do you 
say to inviting some clever young folks to re- 
ceive him!—no party—nothing of that kind— 
you know I don’t like it; but enough to make 
way with the poultry and game I sent home 
yesterday. I leave the management entirely 
in your hands—let us see how you can acquit 
yourself.” 

“ But whom do you intend shall be invited?” 

“ Any of the girls you choose, and I will in- 
vite half a dozen of the young fellows I like 
best—Herrick, and Browne, and—” naming on 
till the half dozen was made out. 

“ But you won’t forget Mr. Wharton?” 

“ Why I don’t know,” returned uncle John, 
giving her a droll look, which made her blush 
more than the occasion seemed to require, “but 
if you insist upon it, I have no particular objec- 
tion to including him, too.” 

20 


Ellen hastened into the kitchen to get mat- 
ters under weigh for the d baking, and so 
forth, usual on such events, but she stopped in the 
midst of her proceedings, with an exclamation 
of pain. “This tooth troubles me, exceedingly,” 
said she, to her grandmother. 

“Not the toothache, my dear!—how much 
you are afflicted!—I have not heard you com- 
plain of it before.” 

“TI have had it occasionally, ever since—I 
took cold,” answered Ellen, hesitatingly, “ but 
it has never been any thing like as severe as 
now.” 

“You had better have the tooth out, my dear; 
it would be too bad to suffer from it now when 
you have so much business on hands. I will 
—s the office and tell your uncle to call 
at Mr. Jackson's, and send him here to extract 
it for you.” 

“No! no! grandma!” exclaimed Ellen, in an 
alarm sufficient to quiet the tooth; “I will have 
it out, but please don’t trouble uncle John about 
it;—I’1l call Thomas, and send him, uncle has 
other matters to attend to.” 

The old lady little suspected how much Ellen 
had borne to escape the comments of her mer- 
ciless uncle. 

About the time of sending for the dentist, 
Wharton entered the room of his friend, and 
said, with a look of satisfaction, ‘I have an in- 
vitation for you; Mr. Wingate requests the 
pleasure of Mr. Herrick’s company at dinner 
to-morrow. He expects a favourite nephew, a 
lieutenant—somebody, and wishes us to meet 
him.” 

“If that’s the case, it will be my duty to go,” 
answered Herrick, with a mischievous smile. 
“If you and the gallant lieutenant meet, under 
present circumstances, you will be very likely 
to have need of a friend on the ground.” 

Wharton did not understand him. 

“T suppose,” he continued, “ you have never 
heard Miss Ellen teased about having an ultra- 
cousinly regard for a certain cousin of hers !— 
this is the very one, he is an old acquaintance 
of mine.” 

“Indeed!—and pray what sort of a fellow is 
he?” asked Wharton, with a creditable look of 
indifference. 

“ What does he look like! In the first place, 
he is small, with light hair, skin, and eyes; 
and, as to his age, it is twenty-three.” 

“Ah!—I did not know that Miss Ellen’s 
fancy ran in that way.” 

“ Sen supposed, on the contrary, that she 
would have preferred a six-footer, with dark 
eyes, dark hair, dark whiskers, and dark skin, 
to hide his blushes; in short, very much suca a 
person as Francis Wharton, Esq.” 

“ You have grown insufferably ridiculous, of 
late, Herrick,” returned Wharton, janghing, 
and turning away, nothing discouraged, to w 
to the railroad depot and look after a package 
he expected from the city, and which was to 
contain « splendid English annual, intended for, 
he had told no one, whom. 

The package had arrived, and Wharton im- 
mediately set off with it on his return to his 
lodgings. He took a way that chanced to lead 
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by Mr. Wingate’s, and when he reached it, he 
walked more slowly past the house, and looked 
more steadily in at the windows than dignity 
warranted. All at once, he halted, as if he bad 
been caught in asteeltrap. The blinds on the 
street were up, and he could plainly see Ellen 
seated before the back parlour window, with 
her head leaning on the arm of a gentleman— 
a small gentleman, with light hair, and in a 
blue coat with brass buttons, which buttons, he 
never doubted had eagles on them. 

What he might have exclaimed, had there 
been any body with him, there is no telling, but 
he was not enough of the hero to have a habit 
of talking to himself, at least on the ctreet. He 
strode away, however, with an air that was 
) mm as eloquent as words, looking at no one, 

gh he met half a dozen of acquaintances, 
and swinging his annual as if he had felt in- 
clined to pitch it into the first gutter he came 
across, Whilst he was proceeding at this rate, 
he nearly jostled Herrick, who looked at him in 
no little surprise. 

“Why, Wharton!” he exclaimed, “ what's 
the matter!—where are you going!” 

“Going !—oh !—no where in particular.” 

“Then, may I go along?” 

“ Yes, of course,” screwing up his courage; 
“TI have something to tell you. The cousin is 
come.” 

“ And you were posting on in such a syle, 
merely to tell me that!—how did you find it 
out?” 

With a bold effort, Wharton described the 
scene he had witnessed. 

*‘ Hang the girl!—lI wish the fellow was shot! 
that is, if it would be any gratification to you,” 
said Herrick, without even laughing. 

“ Nonsense !—what have I to do with the 
matter!” 

“Come, Wharton, there’s no hoaxing one 
about it—I understand your predicament as well 
as you do yourself; but as the affair stands thus 
I am heartily glad you are no further in for 
It. 

“ Well, well, no more of that, an thou lovest 
me,” returned Wharton laughing, but very 
much out of the wrong side of his mouth. 

They walked on for a few minutes in silence 
when, as they were turning a corner, the little 
light-haired gentleman appeared before them. 

“ Here he is!” said Wharton. 

“ That!” ejaculated Herrick; and as the gen- 
tleman touched his hat to him, continued, fami- 
liarly holding out his hand— Good morning, 
Mr. Jackson—fine times for your business, these 
holidays; I hope the people understand their 
own interest well enough to get you to put 
them in order for the enjoyment of the season?” 

“If they do not, I have a claim upon you to 
point it out to them,” answered the gentleman; 
“TI have just been placing yon young gentlemen 
under obligations to my skill, by relieving a lady 
of what might have withheld a great many of 
her smiles from you.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ By drawing a tooth for Miss Wingate. She 
tells me she has suffered greatly from it in con- 
sequence of a cold she took some time ago, but 


thanks to her courage, and my cold steel, you 
may feel assured she will not call for your con- 
dolence on account of it again. I never knew 
a young lady so much of a soldier. She de- 
serves a general. Good morning.” 

“Ora lieutenant!” whis Herrick, and 
when the dentist had entered his office, which 
was near at hand, he set up a laugh that might 
have startled half the village. Wharton joined, 
though with more moderation. 

«« Was there ever such a ludicrous mistake!” 
exclaimed the latter; “I, for one, am under 
obligations to the dentist. Had it not been for 
the luck of meeting him, I should certainly have 

iven up my chance without an effort, and have 

en off home to-morrow. Confound the cold, 
or rather the slippers! [ hope this is the last 
serious consequence of them!” 

“The most serious consequence is yet to 
come,” answered Herrick; “that is, if your 
wishes should be gratified. But, don’t forget— 
the cousin is not yet out of the way.” 

“Never mind him—I am in no humour for 
——- now.” 

he gentlemen were punctual to their ap- 
pointment the next day. Cousin Hugh had 
arrived according to expectation, and a few mi- 
nutes’ conversation convinced Wharton that he 
was a person very little to be dreaded. He was 
a good dispositioned youth, with a heart as light 
as a feather, and a head lighter, if possible. 
He was a great favourite with the young ladies, 
and seemed quite in his element among a room- 
ful of them, but would have felt sadly out of 
lace, attached to any one in particular. He 
iked Ellen very mee and she liked him, and 
the more, perhaps, because she knew there was 
no danger of his presuming upon it. 

Ellen’s housewifely arrangements had been 
well planned and skilfully executed, and the 
dinner passed off admirably. Wharton was fa- 
voured with a seat next to the young mistress 
of ceremonies, and cousin Hugh unwittingly 
employed himself in annoying Herrick, by mo- 
nopolizing an undue portion of Miss Malcolm’s 
attention. 

Wharton was one of the last to leave the 
house; and after he had returned to his room, 
Herrick observed him to be engaged in writing 
Ellen’s name on the presentation page of his 
annual, and on one of the blank leaves, what, 
from the number and length of the lines, had 
the appearance of a sonnet. 

Early in the evening he set off for Mr. Win- 
gate’s, with the book under his arm, and, much 
to his satisfaction, he found the old bachelor 
and his nephew preparing to go out for the 
evening. ‘I would apologize for taking Hugh 
off,” said uncle John, jocularly; “ but I know 
that you and Ellen can entertain yourselves 
well enough without him. He never was of 
any use to any person in his life;—that’s the 
reason I made a soldier of him; I knew that 
during these peaceful times his uselessness 
would never be observed in that capacity.” 

After they had gone, the youn peopie were 
left pretty much to themselves, Mes. ingate 
being occupied in another room with some old 
friends. Wharton presented his annual to Ellen 
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as he did every thing else, in a very graceful 
manner, and on his return to his lodgings, pro- 
fessed himself better pleased with his visit than 
with any preceding one. He was in such ex- 
treme good humour about it that Herrick re- 
torted his own words upon him, that—* He had 
grown insufferably ridiculous of late,” and told 
him that he should not be surprised to discover 
that he had been making a Christmas gift of 
himself along with his book—which was the 
fact. 

Business required Wharton's attention at 
home a week or two afterwards, but, before he 
went, he apprised uncle John of the engagement 
and asked his approbation of it, which was very 
cordially given. The old bachelor took occasion, 
on introducing the subject to his niece, to favour 
her with a long and excellent lecture about its 
importance. When he saw that he had made 
the impression he desired, he changed his man- 
ner and wound up with mock solemnity—“ In 
short, I hope you will both bear in mind, that 
whether your path leads over thorns or roses, 
over mud or gravel walks, your duty will be to 
jog on together, equally sharing the same diffi- 
culties or advantages, like a pair of slippers.” 

The following spring, Ellen went to the city 
to make purchases preparatory to her marriage, 
accompanied by her friend, Miss Malcolm. 
Uncle John attended them, and took satisfac- 
tion for the trouble they gave him, by making 
them exhibit every article they bought, and 
abusing it all as trumpery—always, however, 
furnishing as much more money as was asked 
for. He sometimes walked out with them, and 
never passed a shoe store without refreshing 
Ellen’s memory on the subject of her kid slip- 
pers, and once, when they were in a celebrated 
confectionary store, and he had come in on see- 
ing them through a window, he almost con- 
vulsed them with laughter, by waving his hand 
over the doves which ornamented a large cake 
they were examining and very significantly 
crying out—* shoo-oo!” 

He insisted on their having a merry old- 
fashioned wedding. “I have no notion,” said 
he, “‘of encouraging people in the prevalent 
piece of selfishness, to have a couple married in 
the breakfast, and then flying off and leaving 
the family in low spirits and the house upside 
down. People, in providing for their own hap- 
piness, ought always to make arrangements to 
benefit their friends by it as much as possible.” 

The wedding, accordingly, was a very large 
one and eclipsed in style even Mrs. Girvin’s me- 
morable ball. Miss Malcolm, of course, was 
bridesmaid, and Mr. Herrick attended Wharton 
as groomsman. Uncle John, who had insisted on 
preparations being made for a dance, proposed, 
to the great astonishment of the bride, that she 
would lead off a country dance with him. He 
performed very creditably for a person who 
always boasted of not having danced for twenty 
years, and did not forget to alarm Ellen once or 
twice by seeming about to set his foot on her 
toe. 
During the evening, Herrick stole an oppor- 
tunity in alluding to the blissful looks of his 
friend, to beg the fair bridesmaid to render him- 





self equally happy. He did not, however, 
urge an immediate fulfilment of his wishes, for 
though not altogether dependant on hia pro- 
fession, he had determined, with a very lauda- 
ble prudence, to know what reliance might be 
placed on his talents before he should have 
bound any one to follow his fortunes. 

The next morning, the bridal party were to 
start ona tour to Niagara, and Ellen could net 
help shedding some natural tears, as she took 
a last walk through the house. She was en- 
gaged in seeing the last packing done to their 
trunks, and Miss Malcolm, whose baggage had 
been brought to the house the night before, was 
assisting her, when a servant handed her some- 
thing wrapped in a.piece of paper, which her 
uncle had sent, and desired she would not forget. 
She opened it, and found—her slippers. She 
had not seen them since the day on which she 
was introduced to our readers. 

“Uncle John might have given me a truce, 
at least, at such a time,” said ‘she, and tears 
came into her eyes in spite of her smiles. 

“Here, you have dropped something out of 
the bundle,” said her friend, laughing, and pick- 
ing up a very small paper from the floor. 

it contained uncle John’s parting present—a 
beautiful diamond breast pin, in the shape of a 
heart, having the French lover’s motto trans- 
lated and engraved on the back—* At your 
feet!” 

Every thing was now ready for their depar- 
ture. The gentlemen were waiting below, and 
Ellen was in the midst of her affliction at part- 
ing with her grandmother, when her uncle 
came to conduct her to the carriage. He em- 
braced her affectionately—* God bless you, my 
dear child!” said he, putting his handkerchief 
to his eyes, and then taking it down again, he 
restored the little party to smiles, by adding— 
“and may you never have misfortunes more 
serious, nor foibles more incurable, than those 
connected with your kid slippers,” 

Baltimore. 


————— 


It is better to have recourse to a quack, if he 
can cure our disease, although he cannot ex- 
plain it, than to a physician, if he can explain 
our disorder, but cannot cure it. In a certain 
consultation of physicians in England, they 
all differed about the nature of an intermittent, 
and all of them were ready to define the disor- 
der. The patient was a king. At length, an 
empiric, who had been called in, thus interposed: 
“Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about the 
nature of an intermittent, permit me to explain 
it: an intermittent, gentlemen, is a disorder 
which I can cure, and which you cannot.” 

—=>—_—__ 


A poor nation that relaxes not from her atti- 
tude of defence, is less likely to be attacked, 
though surrounded by powerful neighbours, than 
another nation which possesses wealth, com- 
merce, population, and all the sinews of war, in 
far greater abundance, but unprepared. For 
the more sleek the prey, the greater is the 
temptation; and no wolf will leave a sheep, to 
dine upon a porcupine. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


A MONUMENT TO A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
FLOWER GATHERING. 


BY JOSEPH R. 


CHANDLER. 


“ The flowers that spring up on the sunny side of hillocks, beneath remnants of snow banks, are very small and aa 


scen 
they are found.” 

Tue death of a friend who never spared a 
fault of my character, nor found a virtue which 
he did not praise, had cast a gloom over my 
mind, which no previous deprivation had pro- 
duced. I remember how sceptical and heart- 
smitten—(not heart broken—the broken heart 
always believes)—I stood at his grave, while 
the clergyman touched too little on his virtues, 
and spoke with a humble confidence, that he 
would spring from the tomb to an immortality 
of happiness; and suggested the prowises of 
Scripture, and argued with logical precision, 
from texts and analogiee, that my friend should 
rise from the dead. Despondency is not more 
the child than the parent of unbelief—deep 
grief makes us selfish, and the naturally timid 
and nervous, lose that confidence in promises, 
including their own particular wish, which 
they yield to them, when the benefit of others 
is alone proposed. A little learning is dan- 
gerous in such matters; I suffered a mental 
argument upon the probability of an event 
which I so much desired, to displace the simple 
faith which would have produced comparative 
happiness. Those who — contended with, 

at length yielded to thisdespondency, alone 
know its painful operation, 

Occupied with thoughts resulting from such 
an unpleasant train of mind, I followed into a 

i round, in the suburbs of the city, a 
small train of persons, not more than a dozen, 
who had come to bury one of their acquaint- 
ance. The clergyman in attendance, was lead- 
ing a little 4 the hand, who seemed to be 
the only relative of the deceased in the slender 
group. I gathered with them round the grave, 
and when the plain coffin was lowered down, 
the child burst forth in uncontrollable grief. 
The little fellow had no one left to whom he 
could look for affection, or who could address 
him in tones of parental kindness. The last of 
his kinsfolk was in the grave—and he was alone. 

When the clamorous grief of the child had 
a little subsided, the clergyman addressed us 
with the customary exhortation to accept the 
monition, and be prepared; and, turning to the 
child, he added: “She is not to remain in this 
grave forever; as true as the grass which is 
now chilled with the frost of the season, shall 
spring to greenness and life in a few months, 
so true shall your mother come up from that 

ve to another life, to a life of happiness, I 

.”" The attendants shovelled in the earth 
upon the coffin, and some one took little Wil- 
liam, the child, by the hand, and led him forth 
from the lowly tenement of his mother. 

Late in the ensuing spring, I was in the 
neighbourhood of the same burying ground, 


and the little beauty which is imputed to them, is chicfly from contrast with the desulation and coldness in w. 


and seeing the gate open, I walked among the 
graves for some time, reading the names of the 
dead, and wondering what strange disease could 
snatch off so many younger than myself—when 
recollecting that I was near the grave of the 
poor widow, buried the previous autumn, I 
turned to see what had been done to preserve 
the memory of one so utterly destitute of earthly 
friends. To my surprise, I found the most de- 
sirable of all mementos for a mother’s sepul- 
chre—little William was sitting near the head 
of the now sunken grave, looking intently upon 
some green shoots that had come forth with the 
warmth of spring, from the soil that covered 
his mother’s coffin. 

William started at my approach, and would 
have left the place; it was long before I could 
induce him to tarry; and, indeed, I did not win 
his confidence, until I told him that I was pre- 
sent when they buried his mother, and had 
marked his tears at the time. 

“ Then you heard the minister say, that my 
mother would come up out of this grave,” said 
little William. 

“T did.” 

“It is true, is it not?’ asked he, in a tone 
of confidence. 

“T most firmly believe it,” said J. 

“ Believe it,” said the child—* believe it—I 
= you knew it—I know it.” 

* How do you know it, my dear?” 

“The minister said, that as true as the grass 
would grow up, and the flowers bloom in spring, 
so true would my mother rise. 1 came a few 
days afterward, and planted flower seed on the 
grave. The grass came green in this burying 
ground long ago; and I watched every day for 
the flowers, and today they have come up too— 
see them breaking through the ground—by and 
by mammy will come again.” 

A smile of ae hope played on the fea- 
tures of the boy; and I felt pained at disturbing 
the faith and confidence with which he was 
animated. 

* But, my little child,” said I, “ it is not here 
that your povr mother will rise.” 

“ Yes, here,” said he, with emphasis—* here 
they placed her, and here I have come ever 
since the first blade of grass was green this 
year.” 

I looked around, and saw that the tiny feet 
of the child had trod out the herbage at the 

ve side, so constant had been his attendance. 

hat a faithful watch-keeper—what mother 
would desire a richer monument than the form 
of her only son, bending tearful, but hoping, 
over her grave? 

“But, William,” said I, “it is in another 
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world that she will arise,”—and I attempted to 
explain to him the nature of that promise which 
he had mistaken. The child was confused, and 
he ap ed neither pleased nor satisfied. 

“If mammy is not coming back to me—if she 
is not to come up here, what shall I do—I can- 
not stay without her.” 

“You shall go to her,” said I, adopting the 
language of the Scripture—* you shall go to 
her, but she shall not come in to you.” 

“ Let me g then,” said William, “let me 
go now, that I may rise with mammy.” 

“William,” said I, pointing down to the 
plants just breaking through the ground, “the 
seed which is sown there, would not have come 
up, if it had not been ripe; so you must wait 


till your appointed time, until your end com- 
eth.” 
“ Then I shall see her?” 

“T surely hope so.” 

“T will wait, then,” said the child, “ but I 
thought I should see her soon—I thought I 
should meet her here.” 

And he did. In a month, William ceased to 
wait; and they opened his mother’s grave, and 
placed his little coffin on hers—it was the only 
wish the child expressed in dying. Better 
teachers than I, had instructed him in the way 
to meet his mother; and young as the little 
sufferer was, he had learned that all labours 
and hopes of happiness, short of Heaven, were 
profitless and vain. 















ae 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE HOUR OF SADNESS. 
Suggested by a passage in Miss Stickney’s “Poetry of Life.” 


°Tis a festal night, sweet strains of melody, 
Float thro’ the gardens and the illumined halls, 
Whose gorgeous lamps their varied hues are shed- 


ding, 
O’er the gay crowd, and o’er the pictured walls: 


And graceful forms are moving through the dance, 
While young, fair cheeks, are bright with plea- 
sure’s glow ; 
And many a maiden’s eyes are beaming like 
The orient gems around her lovely brow. 


But where is she ?—the loveliest cf them all, 
The youthful loveliness, at whose shrine to-night, 
All hearts have bowed ?—why did she leave the 
dance? 
What spirit-cloud obscured those soft eyes’ light? 


She has sought the loncly terrace, and she leans, 
Motionless, against a sculptur’d figure’s base ; 

While the pale moonlight showeth, burning tears 
Have dimmed the radiant beauty of her face. 


Why is she thus ?—the “ longings of her heart” 
Have still been to be worshipped, to be first 

In fashion’s ranks: for this she hath sacrificed 
Each purer teeling, that her childhood nursed. 


And now, when all she sought for is attained, 
While triumph glowed upon her queenly brow; 

Why is she thus ?—why hath she turned from all? 
Why do those bitter tears in secret flow? 

































Alas! alas! she knew not till the hour, 

That crowned her eager hopes with full success, 
How little all that she had striven for, 

Could to her restless heart bring happiness, 


And now, the quiet beauty of the night, 
The moonlight gleaming o’er the garden bowers, 
The shadow’d woods around—all, all are speaking, 
Unto that heart, of earlier, purer hours. 


She heareth not the sound of dancing feet, 
She heareth not the tones of melody, 

And laughing voices, wafted by the breeze, 
As if to mock her utter misery! 


She thinketh not of them, her thoughts are far, 
Far distant ;—voices too long unheard, 
Are whispering to her heart of other years, 
Dreams of the past, her spirit’s depths have 
stirred. 


The false one weeps, as she once more recalls, 
Him—the true-hearted lover of her youth ; 

This hour has proved that earth’s cold vanities 
Were little worth, his slighted love and truth. 


Those tears are bitter—but, oh! not in vain, 
They have called back thoughts, that teach her 
wakened mind, 
*Tis not in being the idol of a crowd, 
That woman's heart true happiness may find. 
Towanda, Penn. S. H. P. 





LitTLe errors ought to be pardoned, if com- 
mitted by those who are great, in things that 
are greatest. Paley once made a false quantity 
in the church of St. Mary’s; and Bishop Watson 
most feelingly laments the valuable time he 
was obliged to squander away, in attending to 
such minutia. Nothing, however, is more dis- 

sting than the triumphant crowings of learned 

unces, if by any chance they can fasten a slip 
or peccadillo of this kind, upon an illustrious 
name. But these spots in the sun, they should 
remember, will be exposed only by those who 
have made use of the smoky p he. of envy, or 
20* 












of prejudice; and it is to be expected that these 
trifles should have great importance attached 
to them, by such men, for they constitute the 
little intellectual all of weak minds, and if they 
had not them, they would have nothing. But 
he, that like Paley, has accurately measured 
living men, may be allowed the privilege of an 
occasional false quantity in dead languages ; 
and even a false concord in words, may be par- 
doned in him, who has produced a true concord 
between such momentous things as the purest 
faith, and the profoundest reason. 
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I'LL REMEMBER THEE. 


SUNG WITH RAPTUROUS APPLAUSE, BY MESSRS. WILSON AND DEMPSTER. 


COMPOSED BY J. F. DANNELEY. 


Ah! forget thee! no, my love! 












































flow, my love, 


Il. 
Though I wander lonely, love, 
Through this vale of tears and wo, 
*Tis thine absence only, love, 





Shall cause the tear to flow. 

Fare thee well, my bliss is o’er, 

I shall ne’er behold thee more. 
But, ah! &c. 
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EDITOR’ 


May !—sweet May—among all the months of the year, none 
has a name which calls up such bright fancies, such warm 
hopes as May. What heart does not participate in her life- 
inspiring power? Even the pale cheek of the invalid as- 
sumes, for the moment, a glow of delighted hope, as the fresh 
flowers and green fields of May come over her thoughts. 
Nature is putting on the mantle of health and joy; and decay 
and mourning find no fitting place for their dark train of 
fears and shadows. We know that May is here, and that 


“ She will steal into shadowed recesses, 
Where the timid young violet lies, 
Till it wake to her playful caresses, 
And wink ‘neath her dazzling blue eyes. 


**She will laugh by the beautiful river, 

By the fountain, the lake, and the brook, 
ill freer and brighter than ever, 
They flow in the light of her lovk. 


**She will whisper within the green woods, 
Till the birds catch her tones and rejoice ; 
And the holy and far solitudes 
Shall echo her musical voice.” 


But we must confess that, in our own New England, the 
beauties of May are chiefly—poetical. Few real flowers have 
the hardihood to show their smiling faces as early as the 
first—and May-day is usually pleasanter by the fireside, than 
in the open fields, Those of our readers who live in the 
sunny South, or the luxuriant West, would hardly believe that 
Spring had come, could they now look on our cold landseape. 
However, the “ bright and leafy June” will make amends for 
all this ; and in the meantime art is supplying the deficiency 
or delays of nature, and creating « paradise of beauty which 
will bid defiance to those blighting enemies of our fields and 
gardens—the frost and the east wind, In short, Boston folks 
are to have a Botanic garden and conservatory arranged at the 
bottom of the common, The garden is only commenced, but 
the conservatory has already been opened for a month past. 

Shall we attempt to describe it ?—Descriptions of natural 
scenery are generally very inadequate to supply clear ideas 
of their objects ; how much more difficult it is to paint to the 
mind’s eye the beauties of an artificial arrangement of plants 
and flowers, which will not, probably, have a prototype in 
the recollection of any reader, 

But imagine yourself in a spacious room, upwards of one 
hundred feet square, the lofty dome-shaped roof being an im- 
mense window, which pours downa flood of light on a pyra- 
mid of flowers, arranged after the manner of a common 
flower stand, but rising some thirty or forty feet in height, 
This pyramid, which is about thirty feet in diameter at the 
base, unlike those of old Cheops, is intended for the gratifi- 
eation of the living—its interior contains an ample saloon, 
tent-shaped, hung with drapery, and surrounded by ottomans. 
A most delighiful place it will be on a warm, sultry, eum- 
mer’s day to sit in this saloon, roofed with flowers, which 

may almost be heard growing over one’s head. The plants, 
which surround or cover the pyramid, are, many of them, of 
the rarest kind, which have been obtained from Europe and 
other foreign countries, xt great expense. The contrast of 
such a multitude and variety of fuliage and flowers, is a spee- 
tacle of wonderful beauty. We read Nature’s choicest 
pages, as it were, at a glance, and see the living illustrations 
of her fairest works, in every climate, grouped in the harmo- 
ny and grace of a picture. 

Ineach corner of this vast hall, isa collection of plants and 
flowers, and birds, in their cages, are hung on the walls. 
But the most charming sight is an aviary of canaries, where 
the little creatures seem at perfeet liberty, flitting and sing- 
ing among the shrubs and flowers which fill their quarter, as 
gaily as though they were in groves and gardens of their own 

sunny islands. The wires which enclose the aviary are so 
fine as to be imperceptible at a little distance, and thus the 
illusion of perfect liberty for these little songsters is, to the 
spectator, almost perfect ; fur the birds we hope, their por- 
tion of the world is empire sufficient. A gallery runs 
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around the hall, about ten feet above the floor, and the whole 
wall is decorated with rows of flowers, in pots, on every side. 
In short, it is a beautiful place, and on May day, no city in 
the Republic will havea finer show of flowers than Boston, 
though these are in a conservatory ; as we hope our friends 
from the South, and indeed every section of the country, 
will have the privilege of seeing for themselves before the 
summer is over. 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 


Since the appearance of those very interesting papers— 
“ Conversations with Lord Byron,” which were published in 
the New Monthly Magazine, about seven years ago, Lady 
Blessington has sent forth a variety of productions, both in 
prose and verse. Her writings have been reprinted at Phila- 
delphia, and form two volumes of large size. Among her 
novels, “The Repealers,” and ‘* Recollections of an Elderly 
Gentleman,” are generally considered the best, She writes 
with ease, and many of her descriptions abound in images of 
beauty, and touches of deep, pure feeling. 

We have been told, by a friend of ours, who visited Lady 
Blessington several times in London, that her library, and in- 
deed, her whole house, is arranged with a taste and elegance 
which no description can portray. Everything around her 
seems to imbibe the beauty and grace which characterize 


the mistress of the mansion, Her portrait, in this number of — 


our “ Book,” will, we trust, convey to our readers some idea 
of this charming woman, whose genius has given u3 an inte- 
rest in her fate, which neither rank, nor wealth could com- 
mand. We regret to say, that it has happened to Lady Bles- 
sington as to many other individuals whom nature and for- 
tune highly favored—she has been censured for foibles, that 
in one less gifted with beauty and talents, would have been 
entirely overlooked, or easily pardoned, But these rumours 
are dying away, and the good principles in her writings are 
winning the public voice in her favour. Her friends have 
always been zealous in her cause, and she has had many who 
stood high in public estimation, One of those compliments 
which speak to the heart at once was paid by Miss Landon in 
the last book she prepared—“ The Bijou Almanack.” It 
contained six portraits of distinguished persons ; namely, the 
Dutehess of Kent—Lady Blessington—Pasta—Wellington— 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Beethoven ; with poetic illustra- 
tions. The following is socharacteristic in its tribute, that 
it would of itself illustrate the portrait in our ‘* Book.” 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 
“ Yet on the haunted canvass dwells 
The beauty of that face, 
Which art’s departed master held 
His sweetest task to trace ; 
None see it but are prisoners held 
In its stcong toil of grace, 


“ Nature, thy fai mother, 
Has lavished, for _ part, : 


The lovely face, the gifted mind, 
The kind and generous heart,” 


CONTINUED ARTICLES. 

Lord Kaimes maintains that there is an original instinetive 
propensity or faculty in the human mind, which demands 
the completion or finishing of what has been begun, and is 
displeased by an untimely or abrupt termination. It is this 
faculty, probably, which is so generally dissatisfied when 
those three ominous words—“ to be continued,” appear at 
the bottom of a chapter. We must admit a few stories of 
this class into our “ Book,” but we would prefer to have 
those occupying from fuur to six pages, complete in one 
number, Will our correspondents bear this in mind. 

MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 

We are happy to announce the name of this popular poet 

as a regular contributor, for the future, to the Lady’s Book. 
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COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Under the supervision of the “‘ Board of Education of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” a series of books are now 
in preparation, intended to furnish that variety of interest 
and instruction required in school libraries. Many of our 
most popular writers are engaged in the work of providing 
each books for the young. Miss Sedgwick has written a 
volume which is now in press—entitled “ Ways and Means”— 
we shall notice it particularly when it appears. Marsh, 
Capon, and Lyon are the publishers of the “ Common School 
Library.” 


PORTRAIT OF BOZ. 


In a late number of the “‘ New York Literary Gazette,” 
appeared a portrait of this popular author, The engraving 
is beautifully executed, and the countenance one which it is 
a pleasure to look at. If it isa good likeness of Mr. Dickens, 
as it is said to be—we may rejoice in beauty of features as 
well as an expression of benevolence, which seems to emanate 
from his deep large eyes and expanded forehead, Of genius 
he has given sufficient proofs—every body will see genius in 
each lineament.—The work in which it has appeared, is one 
of much merit—we hope it will be successful. 


—— 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


“Miss Gould's Poems”—A new edition of the poetical 
works of this popular writer, is now in the press, at Boston. 
We are permitted, by the kind friendship of the author, to 
transcribe one of the new poems which wall grace this edition. 
They have never before appeared in print, and our readers, 
we are sure, will enjoy this foretaste of the beauties which 
Miss Gould has added to her former volumes, with the zest 
which novelty can add to excellence. 


THE LAWGIVER’S GRAVE. 


But no man knoweth his sepulchre unto this day. 
Deut. xxxiy. 6, 


Come out from the desert ; come over the sea; 
Ye winds in your swiftness, and answer to me! 
O, tell me the spot undiscovered, that gave 

To Israei’s leader his lone, hidden grave! 


The winds breathe no answer, as onward they sweep, 
Te tell where the Lord laid his prophet asleep. 


Come over the ey feathered warblers ; and sing 
The notes of your high eastern anthems; and bring 
A leaf from the branches that throw their wild bloom, 
And pour out their balm o’er the Lawgiver’s tomb! 


The birds give no sign, as they gaily go by ; 
Lhear their sweet voices, but not thefreply. 


Ye =e who buried him, come and reveal 
The clods of the vale, that ye left to conceal 

The dust of his form, who the mountain-side trod 
With face bathed in light from the presence of God ! 


An angel then whispered—“ We serve the Most High, 
And show not the things done alone for his eye!” 





A Wreath of Wild Flowers, from New England. By Frances 
Sargent Osgood. 

We named this work in our last number, but had no room 
for one of the charming flowers with which it is filled. We 
must select one for this month, as our readers will not other- 
wise have the privilege of enjoying its sweets, as it has not 
yet been republished in America, The volume, containing 
nearly four hundred pages, opens with a dramatic poem— 
«« Elfrida”—founded on the well-known story of the wife of 
Ethelwald, in English history, The tragedy has many ex- 
quisite passages, and is written with spirit and that refined 
perception of the beautiful and good which characterize all 
the productions of Mrs. Osgood, Its faults are a carelessness 
in the arrangement, and an evident hurry in the conclusion. 
It seems unfinished—as a dramatic sketch it is very beautiful, 
but can hardly aspire to the dignity ofa perfect piece. Still 
it isan extraordinary production for a young woman, scarcely 








beyend her fourth lustre, How few men, with all the advan- 
tages of education and opportunities of studying the world 
of real life, could surpass this intellectual effort of our young 
poetess. But the charm of her genias is in her short lyrical 
pieces. Here her fine fancy seems to range and revel among 
all the pure and lovely things which nature unfolds or which 
feeling consecrates, as freely and lightly as a humming bird 
among the garde flowers. Every sentiment she expresses 
comes invested with the interest which warm affections be- 
stow, every scene she describes glows with those touches of 
nature which make the heart feel the beauty and truth of the 
pictures. In short, her poetry seems to gush like a stream 
from the fountain of a soul filled with 


“The wealth of rich feelings—the deep—the pure, 
With the strength to meet sorrow, and faith to endure ; 
It smiles through trifles—a fairy gleam, 
Like a sparkle ’mid flowers of the playful stream ; 
And often through higher and graver things 
It breaks with a beauty and fresh delight, 
As the ray of the rivulet’s rippling rings, 
Comes up in the woods on the startled sight,” 


But most of all, as a woman, we thank her for the sweet 
and holy interest which her muse has shed on the maternal 
affections—none but a young woman, a young mother, could 
have done this—none ever has befure attempted it. But what 
themes ean be so appropriate to the lyre of a woman as the 
tender affections of the mother, and the deep feelings, the 
untold measure of’ joy which the budding of human flowers 
gives to the parental heart. Mrs. Osgood has described the 
feelings of her heart, as she watched over the progress of her 
own “ Little Ellen,” from her first baby smile, and her “first 
tooth,” till she could ** talk” and “walk.” We will give the 
last poem, and every mother will feel that it is as true to 
nature as beautiful in expression. 


ELLEN LEARNING TO WALK. 


“ My beautiful trembler! how wildly she shrinks! 
And how wistful she looks while she lingers ! 
Papa is extremely uncivil, she thinks, 
She but pleaded for one of his fingers! 


“ What eloquent pleading! the hand reaching out, 
As if doubting so strange a refusal ; 

While her blue eyes say plainly—* What is he about, 
That he does not assist me as usual ?” 


* Come on, my pet, Ellen! we won’t let you slip, 
Unclasp those soft arms from his knee, love; 

I sce a faint smile round that exquisite lip, 
A smile half reproach and half glee, love. 


**So! that’s my brave baby! one foot falters forward, 
Half doubtful, the other steals by it! 

What, shrinking again! why you shy little coward ! 
°T wont kill you to walk a bit—try it! 


“ There! steady, my darling—huzza! I have caught her! 
I clasp her, caressed and caressing ! 
And she hides ber bright face, as if what we had taught her 


Were something alarming—the blessing! 


“ Now back again! Bravo! that shout of delight, 
How it thrills to our hearts from thine own, love! 
Joy joy, for thy mother, and blest be the night, 
hen Ellen first tottled alone, love!” 


We wish we could say to our readers, “ procure the Wreath 
of Wild Flowers at once.”” But they must wait till this Lon- 
don edition is reprinted, which we hope will be shortly. 
Mrs, Osgood is expected soon in Boston, and though her 
genius and lovely character have obtained for her many 
friends among the elite of Londun literary society, if we may 
judge from our own knowledge of her true affectionate heart, 
and the expressions of her feelings in her poetry, she will find 
pleasures in the home of her childhood which the applauses 
of the whole world would be too poor to purchase. How full 
of touching sensibility, that which coming from the heart 
speaks to it, is her * Exile’s Lament,” beginning, 

“JT am not happy here, mother! 

I pine to go to you; 

I weary for your aw voice and smile, 
Your ry feon the true! 

My English home is cold, mother. 
y dark and lonely mal r 

I never shall be happ re 
I pine to go to you,” 
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Annual Report of the Trustees of the New England Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind, 1839, 


The popularity of this institution continues undiminished, 
and its beneficent operations are continually developing new 
scenes of interest to the public, and advantage to the pupils. 
But the most interesting part of the Report is the account of 
the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, named Laura Bridgman. Our 
readers will doubtless recollect a beautiful poem, by Mrs. 
Sigourney, in the last volume of our “* Book”—deseriptive of 
this child. 

There are now about sixty pupils in the institution, of whom 
fifty-two can read the books printed for the biind; nearly 
half the pupils can write a legible hand, and most of them 
pursue the studies of grammar, geography, and arithmetic, 
with good suucess ; a few have made respectable progress in 


The Cabinet Minister. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey and 
Hart, 1839. 


Another novel by Mrs. Gore. Political, of course, as its 
name indicates, Agreeable to those who are fond of fiction, 
because well done both in plot and narrative. 


1 of Travels 





The Spirit of the East, ill d in a Joun 
through Roumeli, during an eventful period, by D. Ur- 
quhart, Esq. 2 vols. Carey and Hart, P ladelphia, 1839, 
We wish that more books of this description found their way 

to the general reader, ‘They are worth infinitely more than 

too often trashy novels which are read with so much avi- 
dity. : 

This work, besides being descriptive and narrative, is 

philosophical. The author has deeply studied the manners, 

the institutions, the laws, and the policy of the Eastern na- 

Geum Gouna with the commercial interests of the Chris- 

tian world, and the result of his researches has furnished him 

with many facts and reflections which are both novel and 





the higher branches of natural philosophy, a!gebra, g Y> 
and astronomy.—it is, indeed, wonderful to see the progress 
of these poor blind children, and none ean witness it, with- 
out feeling deeply the obligations which the friends of 
humanity are under to Dr. Howe, the faithful and talented 
principal of the institution. The appendix is an able expo- 
sition of the manner in which he has conducted the experi- 
ments of improvement on the European method of teaching 
the blind, and particularly those of printing. We regret to 
learn that the press of the insti is new stopped for lack 
of funds—it cannot be that benevulence will long withhold 
the necessary means for the progress of such a bencficial 
work, 





“ Athenia of Damascus.”—This popular tragedy, by Mr. 
Rufus Dawes, has been issued in a separate form—very taste- 
fully got up by the publisher, Mr, Colman, and will, we hope, 
be an ornament to many a centre table, and the favourite in 
many a boudvir. 


The following address, delivered by Mrs. Siddons on her 
retirement from the stage, and written by her nephew, Ho- 
race T wiss, is too good to be lost ; we therefore give it a place 
in the Book. 


MRS. SIDDON’S FAREWELL. 


Who has not felt how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years? 
Who has not sigh’d, when doom'd to leave at last 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 
The thousand ties and interests that impart 
A second nature to the human heart, 
And wreathing round it close, like tendrils climb, 
Blooming in age, and sanctified by time ? 


Yes! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days for ever left behind, 
Bewildering visions of enraptur’d youth, 

When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 

And long-forgotten years that almost seem 

The faded traces of a morning dream ! 

Sweet are these mournful thoughts: for they renew 

The pleasing sense of ali I owe to . 

For each inspiring smile, and soothing tear— 

For those full honours of my long career, 

That cheer'd my earliest hope, and chas’d my latest fear, 


And though for me those tears shall flow no more, 
And the warm sunshine of your smile is o’er, 
Though the bright beams are fading fast away, 
That shone une a summer day, 
Yet grateful memory shall reflect their light, 

O’er the dim shadows of the ing might, 
And lend to later life a softer tone, 
A moonlight tint, a lustre of her own. 





Judges and friends! to whom the trazie strain 
Of nature’s feelings never spoke in vain; 
Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 
And past emotions wake a ing si 

May think on her whose lips have r'd so long 
‘The gnets and terrors of your Gnakepense'seeng } 
On her, who parting to return no more, 

Is now the mourner she but seem’d before, 


Herself subdued, resigns the mel 5 opell ae 
And breathes with swelling heart, her long, her last farewell, 





London in 1838, By an American. Samuel Colman, New 
York, 1839, 

This is a lively, gossipping little book, which to those who 
have not visierd the om Babylon, may furnish some in- 
formation not to be found elsew It is illustrated by 
various wood cuts. 


re. 


The American Frugal Housewife. By Mrs. Child. S. S. 
and W. Wood, New York, 1839. 

We have, befure this, expressed our hearty approbation of 
this serviceable book, and we again commend it to the notice 
of our female friends. It is, certainly, a very great aid in the 
mysterious art of housekeeping. 


Indecision, a Tale of the Far West, and other Poems. 
K. Mitchell, M. D, Carey and Hart, 1839. 
To those who know the extent of Dr. Mitchell's professional 
lab his ample practice as a physician—his zeal and de- 
votedness as a Ieeturer, and his diligence in the pursuit of 
scientific truth, it is a matter of no little surprise that he 
could have snatched from more important engagements, 
sufficient leisure to produce the poems which fill the volume 
he has just given to the public. We knew that his tastes 
were decidedly elegant, and from oecasional contributions 
made by him te the press, we saw that poetry was one of his 
accomplishments, but until this volume was laid on our table, 
we did not imagine that his acquaintance with the Muses was 
so intimate as to enable him to make a book “of verses.” Such 
is the fact, however, and a very capital book it is too. The 
rincipal it contains, “ Indecision,” is of the descriptive 
Kind, and embodies much vigour of thought, with t 
beauty of diction, truth of senument, and tenderness of feel- 
ing. ‘The narrative parts of it are full of interest, and the 
scenes which are i duced, are sketched with the free hand 
of a master, The lesser poems are also full of merit; and 
altogether, the volume is highly creditable to the learned 
volianeg’e ability, as it is certainly demonstrative of his in- 
ustry. 


By J. 








The Ruins of Athens ; Titania’s Banquet ; A Mask. and other 
Poems. By G. Hill, Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co., 1839. 
All the poems in this volume, bear the impress of a rich 
and classic mind. They are redulent of the true spirit—the 
real Helheon, They are above the standard of mere verses. 
There is soul in them, feeling, ion, the ear of an 
intense and far-reaching thoughtfulness, and the brilhance 
of a wide-soaring, but still-sustained imagination. They fly 
high, but the wings which bear them do not melt, the eyes 
through which they look, blink not. Their strength is genu- 
ine, therefore, it doth not fail: theirs is the s 
of nature, therefore, it doth not cloy. 








Library of American Poets. Poems by Rufus Dawes. New 
York: Samuel Colman, 1839, 

Truly, Poetry has again come into fashion, and what is 
better, the lead in the fashion has been taken by the American 
Poets, We have ; ust noticed four volumes of original poems, 
and here is a fifth claiming our attention, which is itself but 
the commencement of a series, ‘This shows that the writers of 
the country are beginning to bestir themselves: it shows that 
the publishers are dis to lend them assistance; and it 
shows moreover, that the — has determined to bestow its 
patronage. Books that will not sell, are not, now-a-days, print- 
ed, except by accident or authors, and as those we have men- 
tioned fal! not within either of the exceptions, it is at least 
expected they will find purchasers. We have no doubt of it. 
here is much matter, excellent matter in this book of Mr. 
Dawes, It may be read with pleasure and studied with profit. 
He is not merely a good poet—in the common a tion of 
that much-abused term—but also a good thinker, His mind 
is not content with skimming over the surface of things: it 
loves to penetrate into causes—to seek out hidden mysteries, 
and trace principles to their origin, ‘This may make him, 
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occasionally, too speculative for popular taste, but to the wise 
it indicates wisdom. His smaller poems are tender, delicate, 
and beautiful. 


Hits at the Times, &c., with Etchings, by Johnson. B 
ee P. Morris. Philadelphia : Lea and Blanchard, 
1839. 

This isa very delightful volume. It abounds in good things. 
The stories are admirable: the sketches graphic: the ance- 
dotes pointed and amusing. The Aits at prevalent foibles 
are most felicitously made. We can imagine nothing better 
in its way, than the little Frenchman and his 
“ vatare privilege.”’ It is really exquisite. ‘The ly 
of the People’s Line,” is likewise capital, The humour is 
easy and delicate, but irresistible—the satire keen, though not 
ill-natured, and the moral is obvious and impressive. Gene- 
ral Morris is really a man to be envied. He established and 
still owns the most popular and best-esteemed weekly perio- 
dical in the whole country : he has written a song which is on 
all lips, both at home and abroad: he produced a successful 

lay ; and he has now given to the public a volume, selected 
rom his prose-writings, which in ease and grace of diction, 
skilful ridicule, aud well-timed satire, may hold fair rivalship 

with any American production. Really, if the Genere! did 

not unite to his peek qualities as a writer, so many am. ble 

qualitics as a man, we should dge him his good fortune, 

but as it is, we may exclaim with Virgil : Z 

Non equidem invideo, sed miror magis. 





The Young Lady’s Friend. By Mrs. J. Farrar. New York: 
S. S. and W. Wood, 1839. 

This excellent work has run through several editions. 
That now published is very beautiful in external ornament, 
and would be very suitable as a present fora female friend, 
And what present, we may ask, could be more acceptable? 
It is an admirable treatise on the duties and education of the 
sex, and should be carefully studied by every young woman 
who can obtain a copy. Its lessons will be found full of salu- 
tary instruction and profitable monition, 


Man in his Physical Structure and Adaptation. By Robert 
Mudie. Boston: Otis, Broaders & pany, 1839. 

This is not, as its title might seem to indicate, a dull, dry 
anatomical work—full of professional and uninteresting de- 
taile—but a popular and compendi essay upon the capa- 
bilities of the human frame, in reference to its intellectual 
associations. The subject is full of interest, and the author 
has treated it in a very familiar and tive style. 














The American Flower Garden, oc &e. By Robert 
Buist, Nurseryman and Florist. Phi ‘Iphia: Carey and 
Hart, 1839, 

Our fair readers will find this a valuable auxiliary in their 
Floraculture. Besides a general description of the various 
flowers common to this country, it contains practical direc- 
tions for the culture of plants, for every mouth of the year, 
with particular reference both to indoor and outdoor cultiva- 
tion. The author is fully competent to the task of instruction 
in all things relating to the topics chosen, and his book may 
be regarded safely as judicious authority. 





The Wisdom and Genius of Shaks 
Thomas Price. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1839. 

This is a collection of quotations from the t bard, ar- 
ranged under the different heads of Moral Philosophy—Deli- 
neations of character—Paintings of Nature and the Passions— 
Aphorisms, &e., &e. It also comprises notes, annotations, 
and Scriptural references, 

The text of this thick 12mo volume is very good, inasmuch 
as it is from Shakspeare; and the arrangement of it is also, 
generally speaking, very lucid. As a book of reference for 
quotations, it will be very valuable: but beyond that it has 
no particular merit. 


re, &e. By the Rev. 





The Beauties of History. By L. M. Stretch. Grigg and 
Elliott, Philadelphia, 1839. 

We commend this vol to p ts and t It 
presents in a very clear pene eam examples of the differ- 
ent virtues and vices, drawn from general history. Besides 
the intere-t which a work cf this character may be su 
to possess for young and ay | minds, it will produce a 
salutary effect on the morals by directing the emulation of 

th to those illustrious persons whose characters stand out 
in bold relief, for their eminent virtues, on the page of the 
historian. To give it additional attraction in juvenile eyes, 
it is embellished with numerous wood cuts, 
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The Reader’s Guide. eet Thomas, Cowperthwait 
0. 1829, 
A very good school book. The exercises appear to be well 
chosen, and the instructions are given in a clear and compre- 
hensible manner. 


Public and Private E x 
made in England, in 1886, By Theodore Sedgwick. Part 
Third. Harper and Brothers: New York, 1839. 

Mr. Sedgwick is a man of sense and observation, and traces 








of both these qualities are common in this essay. But on the 
whole, we can scarcely approve it. There is mixed up with 
the truths, which we admit it contains, too much of the cant 

inst property, fashionable at the present day—a cant that 
will work mischief if it be thus promulgated and encouraged, 


The Prince and the Pedlar, or the Siege of Bristol. 2 vols, 
. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1829. 

_ This is an historical novel, the time of which is laid in the 
civil wars of England, in the seventeenth century. As far as 
we have read, it is interesting and well written, Many real 
are introduced into its pages. 
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Sterling and Penruddock, by the author of “ Tremaine,” &c, 
2 vols. Carey and Hart, 1839. 
Two excellent stories ; full of good sense, good wit, and good 
ription, 
i 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those who are in arrears, will not be so unreasonable as to 
expect the work to be continued tu them. We shall have to 
stop them short in the middle of a volume, and that would be 
a pity, considering what guod things we have in store. 





We earnestly entreat contributors to favour us with their 

names, Their contributions will be the more welcome. 
OUR PLATES. 

Need we mention our Fashions—the manner in which they 
are engraved and coloured—expressly and positively for our 
own work, and given monthly, the engraving alone costing 
quite as much as those for any other work, because the ime 
mense number we print, requires two imp on steel, 
to last through the edition, and to expedite the printing for the 
hands of the colourers. In addition to this we give another 
steel plate, always from the burin of an American artist— 
illustrative of some story published in the work—of American 
scenery—or portrait of some celebrated literary character— 
Lady Blessington, for instance, in this number. 

We also give steel Title pages, twice a year—June and 
December—making in all 


Twelve Plates of Fashions, engraved on Steel. 
Twelve Engravings on Steel, of Fancy Subjects. 
Two Title Pages engraved on Steel. 

Quarterly Plates of Window Curtains, coloured. 


In all TWENTY-SIX Engravings on Steel in a year, besides 
Wood Cuts of the finest kind, Embroidery and Music. When 
it is remembered that the price of the work is only Three 
Dollars, it may naturally be asked—how is it possible that so 
large an ameunt of matter and so many Embellishments are 
annually given ?—We can only answer, that we live on hope, 
that our subscribers will pay us for what we are doing for 
them. It may, perhaps, be a vain hope, but we do dream 
occasionally of such anevent, It strikes us, but we may be 
in error, standing as we do the creditor of many—but the im- 
pression, however, is strong within us, that we should be 
ashamed to look any thing in the face, we had not paid for— 
but, however, persons differ. 

We have in the hands of our engraver, several original 
pictures, from our own collection, 
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We now colour our plates to different patterns, so that two 
persons in a place may compare their fashions, and adopt 
those colours that they suppose may be most suitable to their 
figures and complexions, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Figure I.—Robe of one of the new changeable silks; the 
waist draped and crossed, and the sleeves half large; the 
skirt is finished with a single flounce, the heading of the 
flounce louped. Drawn bonnet of shot silk; a round brim, 
descending very low under the chin, and ornamented with 
roses at the sides of the face; ri 3 to correspond, and a 
sprig of roses ornaments the crown, Net shawl, surmounted 
by embroidery in a light pattern. 

Figure I1.—Silk dress of any pattern; the border trimmed 
with a deep flounce. Hat of satin, trimmed with ribands to 
correspond, and pale straw or white ostrich feathers. 


Note.—A slight ostrich feather has, in many instances, 
usurped the usual place of flowers, 
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240 MISS GRACE HORSLEY DARLING. 











MISS GRACE HORSLEY DARLING. 


Our readers must have observed constant references to the name of Grace Darling, in the newspapers, 
for several months past, and most of them, no doubt, are familiar with the achievement which obtained 
for her the wide reputation she enjoys. To those who are not, it may be interesting to know, that in 
the month of September last, herself and her father, at the imminent peril of their own lives, succeeded 
in rescuing a number of persons from the wreck of a steamboat, which foundered in Berwick Bay, on 
her from Hull to Dundee. The circumstances under which this exploit took place, were so 
nathan and indicated so generous a heroism in the old man, Darling, and his daughter, that the 
English Pee beoe, then alive to personal bravery and merit, have heaped upon them both, the amplest 
honours. though from her sex and age the larger portion of them naturally fell to her share, 
Grace has borne, with a propriety that has greatly added to the favourable impression made by her 

and her name is now on all lips as a theme of praise. 

One of the engravings we prefix represents the wreck of the steamer, with the light-house, of which 
Grace’s father was the keeper, and from which himself and his daughter, in a frail skiff, made their 
ps pr way to the distressed vessel, seen in the distance; and the other is a medallion portrait of these 

minded persons, in which the likenesses are said to be faithfully preserved. 

For the use of the engravings, we are indebted to our valued friend and correspondent, General Morris, 
of the New York Mirror. 
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